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THE IMPERIAL CAMP. 


THE 


EMPEROR WILLIAM IN 


THE HOLY LAND. 


By SAMUEL IVES CURTISS. 


“Nicht Glanz, nicht Macht, nicht Ruhm, nicht Ehre, nicht irdisches Gut ist es, was wir hier suchen ; 
wir lechzen, flehen und ringen allein nach dem Einen, dem héchsten Gute, dem Heil unserer Seelen.’’*— 
From the address of the Emperor at the consecration of the Church of the Redeemer. 


HE occasion of the journey of the German 
Emperor to Jerusalem was entirely re- 


ligious. It is quite possible that certain po- 
litical and commercial advantages may grow 
out of this intercourse with the Sultan. It 
is also possible, if Turkey should ever fall to 
pieces, that Germany might obtain Syria and 
Palestine. Indeed, there is far greater rea- 
son to expect this than that France and 
Russia should ever obtain permanent posses- 
sion, great as their ecclesiastical interests 
The only formidable competitor, 
under such circumstances, would seem to 
be England. 
Never before in the history of the Turkish 
empire were such elaborate preparations 


are. 


made for the reception of any guest as 
for that of the German Emperor. From 
Damascus to Jerusalem, streets were repaved, 
roads were repaired or constructed, almost 
everywhere there were evidences of paint 
and whitewash. Doubtless this great 
housecleaning was oppressive to many a 
poor shopkeeper. Tourists will be inclined 
to complain that the antique should bear 
such evidence of newness. But the 
country as a whole has greatly 
benefited. Turkish troops have been 
drilled for months in anticipation of this 
great event. 

The Emperor is a model of punctuality. 
He arrived at Haifa half a day before he 


been 


*“Itis not splendor, nor power, nor glory, nor honor, nor earthly good, that we seek here ; we pant, we 
pray and struggle only after the One, the highest Good, the Salvation of our souls."’ 


Copyright, 1899, by JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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was expected, and the German colonists were 
not ready to receive him. So he said he 
would go to see Mount Carmel, and presumed 
they would be ready for him on his return. 
In like manner, he arrived in Jerusalem at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, although he 
was not expected until two hours later. 
Such an unwonted event as the presence 
of an emperor might be expected to draw 
a large number of tourists to the Holy City. 
This. however, was not the fact. Only a 
week before, a large delegation had come 
from England, among whom was the Bishop 
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of the tourists was made up by the welcome 
of the German colonists in Jerusalem. The 
heart of the German Emperor must have 
warmed as he was greeted with enthusiastic 
‘*Hochs’’ from the throats of his country- 
men, who were massed near the Jaffa gate 
at the time of his ceremonial entry into 
Jerusalem, Saturday, the 29th of October. 
In the morning, as he came outside the 
walls over the Jaffa road, he had seen a 
motley throng. There were Moslems with 
their white turbans, and Jews, many of them 
with caps made with a circlet of fur about 





IN FRONT OF 
of Salisbury, for the dedication of the chapel 
of St. George's church, but most of these 
left before the arrival of the Emperor. 
Autumn is not a favorite time for visiting 
Palestine ; of 
whom thousand who 


so, aside from the Germans, 


there were about a 
had come from the Fatherland, there were 
but few tourists. Hence all large estimates, 
such as that there fifteen 
strangers, were simply the product of repor- 


were thousand 


torial imagination. 
But whatever was lacking in the presence 


THE 


oo 
MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


the head, and with long coats notwithstand- 
ing the great heat, gathered near an arch, 


which bore the inscription in Hebrew and 


‘* ‘Blessed be he that 
have 


German characters: 
cometh in the name of the Lord; 
blessed you out of the house of the Lord’ 
(Ps. exviii, 26). May their Majesties be 
high. Wilhelm II., Augusta Victoria.’’ 
But riding too rapidly to see 
this, to his 
tents, two 

structures 


we 


he 
for 
consisting 


was 
hastening , on 

of 

really 


he was 


camp, ninety 


of which were wooden 
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FORMAL ENTRANCE AT THE JAFFA GATE 
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brought from Heligoland, and which he had known before as affording the comforts of a 
home. One was a dining-room, fifty-two feet by sixteen, well lighted, well ventilated, 
and insured by screens against the invasion of insects. The other consisted of his 
own private apartments and those of the Empress, each sixteen feet square. 

The Emperor’s rooms consisted of his working-room, with a center-table, and a 
writing- table at one side; then his bedroom, provided with a single brass bed- 
stead that would look inviting enough to any weary traveler; adjoining was the 
bathroom, where hot and cold water could be had at once, and by the side of 
it, a servant’s room. The floors were covered with matting, and the mat- 
ting was spread with Turkish rugs. All the furniture was very plain, but 
substantial and of the best quality. The rooms were furnished with an 
abundance of folding camp- chairs. 

The Em- press’s apartments, which were just across an open passage 
way from the Emperor’s, corresponded in size and arrangement with those 
of her hus- : band. The floors were carpeted. A roof of canvas about 
two feet [oigay above the actual roof insured coolness in the apartments 
below. After F > the arrival of the Emperor, the imperial flag was raised 
over the af structure occupied by him. The street in front of this 
samp was |: ‘if? =6jealously guarded by Turkish soldiers, and every stranger 
who wished L } to pass was compelled to give an account of himself. 

After the ba Emperor had taken lunch, he entered, with the Empress 
and his suite, -'% through the Jaffa gate into the Holy City. On account of 
the narrow i streets, he was compelled to dismount and proceed on foot 
tothe Church 48) of the Holy Sepulcher. He next visited the Muristan, the 
old cloisters which adjoin the south side of the Church of the Redeemer. 
Here he re- : | ceived the German congregation of Jerusalem. Here, also, 
were the of- — > ficial guests, headed by Dr. Barkhausen, president of the 
upper coun- [© Wh; cil of the established Church of Prussia, who five years 
before had } m been his representative in laying 
the corner- } stone of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. The } | Emperor was not able to be present 
at that time, a * but he laid his plans so as not 
to miss the F : =, dedication. 

















AT THE SUMMIT OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
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PRESENTATION OF KEYS AT THE WEST PORTAL OF TUK CHURCH OF THE REDEEM 





THE EMPEROR BEFORE 

At five o'clock their Majesties attended a 
reception at the house of Dr. von Tischen- 
dorf, son of the famous Professor von Tisch- 
endorf of the University of Leipsic who 
won immortal fame by the discovery of the 
Sinaitic manuscript, one of the most ancient 
and important Greek manuscripts of the 
Bible. Dr. von Tischendorf has just been ap- 
pointed German consul-general at Jerusalem. 
This reception was for the consuls of the 
various governments represented at Jeru- 
salem, as well as for the pashas. But the 
most significant part of the reception was 
the the heads of the different 
churches, including the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, and Bishop Blythe, of Jerusalem, 
of the Church of England; the Patriarch 
of the Greek church, of the Latin church, 
of the Armenian church, etc. There were 
men with swarthy and even black skins 
who came to pay court to the 
the Prussian National Protestant 
There was quite an 


presence of 


head of 
church. 
interesting episode 


THE TOMB OF THE KINGS. 


the 
sul, who bears the 
after 


when seven-year-old son of the con- 
name of Constantine, 
grandfather, forth and 
in German presented a doll from 
Bethlehem the Emperor’s little 
daughter, declaring, ‘‘I am the happiest 
child in Jerusalem.’’ 

Sunday was devoted to religious services. 
First there was the dedication of an orphan- 
age at Bethlehem, which is less than an hour 
distant from Jerusalem, at seven o'clock in 
the This, the Em- 
peror himself did not attend. At 9:30 
there divine the German 
church, a beautiful stone building, which, 
when crowded to its utmost capacity, can- 
more than two hundred 

Lutheran clergymen, 
gowned, the the 
altar throughout the entire service, which 
was about an hour in length. The Emperor 


his stood 
verse 


for 


morning. however, 


was service in 


not accommodate 
Sixteen 
stood in 


persons. 
recess behind 


and Empress sat near the altar, on the right 


side of the church. The pastor preached 
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IMPERIAL CAVALCADE LEAVING JERUSALEM FOR BETHLEHEM 
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for about fifteen minutes a simple evangel- 
ical sermon. At the close of the service, 
the Emperor spoke for about five minutes 
to the pastors, in the most earnest way, on 
their work in Palestine. 

A visit was next made to the Church of 
the Nativity. The scene which met the eye 
of one taking his stand by the church can 
never be forgotten. Such color effects as 
were produced by the costumes of the na- 
tives, can be found only in the Orient. 
All Bethlehem and the region round about 
had gathered to witness this great event. 
The people swarmed on lofty roofs, they 
looked out from windows, they were crowded 
on either side of the way, guarded by troops, 
by which the imperial party was to come. 

The visit to the Shrine of the Nativity was 
speedily accomplished. It is a place of 
tender suggestion and memory, even if one 
believes that the evidence cannot exist for 
the genuineness of the manger. 

In the afternoon 
the Emperor and 


WATER-CARRIER AND STREET-SPRINKLER 


WILLIAM IN THE % HOLY LAND. 


Empress went g) to the summit of the 
Mount of w Olives for the purpose 

S) of divine wor- 
. ship. It seems 
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RETURNING TO CAMP THROUGH THE GERMAN ARKCII. 
that this is 
was wont to 

It is now owned 

Strange to 


to be generally conceded 
the place where our Lord 
spend the night in prayer. 
by the Russian government. 
say, the priest in charge, who has devoted 
many years to tending it, has planted 
cypresses and pines instead of olive trees in 
the grounds by the church. There are 
indeed olive trees a little lower down, but 
none on the summit of the mountain. 

Chairs had been provided for the imperial 
party. The aged priest handed the Em- 
press a bouquet of flowers. Forty-two sailor 
musicians, who always attend the Emperor 
on his voyages, under the leadership of Di- 
rector Pott, were present. They are dressed 
as sailors and called the ‘‘Matrosen 
Chor.’’ They perform on brass and stringed 
instruments, and on occasion render vocal 
music. The one of great 
solemnity. 

But all these services and ceremonies were 
simply preparatory to the great service of the 
dedication of the Church of the Redeemer. 

On the 7th of November, 1869, the 
Crown Prince Frederick William, afterward 
Emperor Frederick III., took possession of 
a large field of ruins in Jerusalem, which 
the Sultan had presented to his father as a 
site fora church. There was a long delay 
in making use of it, because in 1841, under 
the direction of King William IV. of Prussia 
and through the mediation of Bunsen, 
England and Prussia had united in the 
establishment and support of a bishopric in 
Jerusalem. King William saw that in order 
to make an impression on the people of Pales- 


are 


service was 
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OLIVE TREE IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
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tine, Protestantism must be united, and he 
believed that, like the Latin, Greek and 
other communions, it should have a visible 
head. But this union in the support of a 
bishopric was, from the first, very unsatis- 
factory to Prussia. The only terms which 
the Church of England could make, unless 
it were to recede entirely from its historic 
policy, were that every alternate bishop ap- 
pointed by Prussia might be rejected by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had the veto 
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IV., and half the money for its support, but 
also most of the missionaries were of Ger- 
man extraction, or imbued with the German 
spirit. 
schools and hospitals had been founded by 
some of the most devout Germans, includ- 
ing a hospital for lepers. 
was quite a German colony living in Jeru- 
salem, outside the walls. With the dissolu- 
tion of the joint bishopric, every obstacle was 
the 


A remarkable series of orphanages, 


Besides, there 


removed to erection of a German 





AT THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


power; and that he must sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and must receive Episcopal 


whether he had been ordained 
This arrangement was extremely 
galling to the Germans, and when they 
obtained imperial power could no longer be 
borne. Hence in 1888 Germany 
drew from this arrangement. 

Asa matter of fact, not only had Ger- 
many furnished the inspiration to the foun- 
dation of this bishopric through William 


ordination, 


or not. 


with- 


church worthy of the 
ple of the Reformation. 

The site is near the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, and is one of the best in the 
city. It is four hundred and fifty feet 
long and five hundred and ten feet deep. _ It 
was occupied during the Crusades by the 
Order of Saint John. Part of it was once 
covered by a church called Saint Mary’s. 
This belonged to a convent, where there 
was a hospital for women who had become 


site and of the peo- 
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JAFFA FROM 


ill during their pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The effort was made in erecting a new 
building to restore the original church, 
through a careful study of several churches 
dating from the time of the Crusades. The 
church is estimated to have cost seven hun- 
dred thousand marks ($175,000). This 
sum was not donated by the German govern- 
ment, but by private individuals. The Ger- 
man Emperor has been a large giver, and 
has shown his interest not only by sketch- 
ing the tower with his own hands, but also 
in choosing, with the Empress—to whom he 
seems to be devotedly attached, and who ex- 
ercises great influence over him—the mottoes 
for the three bells in D, Fand A. The 
mottoes are: ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God, speak ye comfort- 
ably to Jerusalem’’ (Isa. xl, 1, 2). 2. ‘*By 
His own blood He entered into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us’’ (Heb. ix, 12). 3. ‘*But Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the mother 
of us all’’ (Gal. iv, 26). 

The church as seen from the Mount of 
Olives is one of the most prominent objects 
in the ancient city. On the other hand, 
the view of Jerusalem from the tower of the 
church is superb, and is perhaps superior 
to that from any other point. It is certainly 
destined to be a favorite place for travelers 
who wish to get a good idea of the city. 

Everything that the clergy and the im- 
perial court could devise to render the serv- 
ices impressive, was done. The number of 
seats was limited, and even standing-room 
was secured with great difficulty, and 
through special influence. Long before the 
hour of service, the narrow street before the 
north portals was crowded with an eager 
and impatient throng. By nine, seats and 
standing-room were occupied. Meanwhile, 
outside the west portal an_ interesting 
ceremony was taking place, in the handing 
over of the keys to the officers of the 
church. Promptly at 9:30 the Ger- 
man clergy, headed by Pastor Hoppe, the 
curatorium of the Evangelical Society of 
Jerusalem, the representative of the State 
Church of Prussia, and the Emperorand Em- 
press entered side by side—William with a 
long and becoming silk gown which covered 
his uniform, and a white helmet, the im- 
personation of the highest type of German 
soldier; the Empress, the impersonation of 
































INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 
the ideal German wife and mother, modest, 
matronly and lovely—womanly enough to 
arrange something on the shoulder of her 
husband as they walked along. Behind 
them followed a company of noble guests. 
According to the directions on the ticket of 
admission, the clergymen appeared in 
Those who were entitled to wear 
had their decorations. 


gowns. 


uniforms also 


OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER. 
Other gentlemen were expected to appear in 
full dress, and the ladies in light prome- 
nade toilets. It was a very distinguished- 
looking company. 

The instrumental music was rendered by 
the Matrosen Chor. Two pieces were sung 
by this choir; other hymns were rendered 


by the congregation. 
‘‘A mighty fortress is our God, 


” 


accom- 
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panied by the military band, was given 
with tremendous effect. There were a 
liturgical service, an address of consecra- 
tion by Dr. Dryander; and the sermon by 
the pastor. 

At the conclusion, after the benediction, 
without previous announcement on the 
program, the Emperor went forward to the 
altar, and, as had been privately arranged, a 
desk was brought for him, on which he 
laid his manuscript, and in clear, loud 
tones read an address carefully prepared, 
full of strong Christian sentiment, in which 
he said: 
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‘*From Jerusalem a light has risen upon 
the world, the blessed light in whose 
splendor our German people have become 
great and glorious. That which the Ger- 
man people have become, they have become 
under the banner of the cross of Golgotha, 
the true sign of self-sacrificing love for our 
neighbor. 

‘*As almost two thousand years ago, so 
to-day a voice shall sound forth from this 
place into all the world, which contains 
within itself the longing hopes of us all: 
‘Peace on earth.’ ”’ 

Then followed the paragraph already 
quoted at the beginning of this article. In 
closing he repeated the second verse of ‘‘A 
mighty fortress is our God,’’ of which the 
last line is, ‘‘And He must win the battle.’ 

At the conclusion of the service, 
the Emperor and the Empress re- 
ceived privileged worshipers in the 
Muristan, belonging to the old 
cloisters next to the church. About 
a quarter of twelve, after walking a 

long way 
through the 
street past the 
Church of the 
Nativity, the 


THE EMPEROR ENTERING THE GERMAN CHURCH IN BETHLEHEM, 
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Emperor reached the open square on which is 
the office of the American Consulate; there 
he handed his imperial consort into the car- 
riage, and then mounting his magnificent 
dark bay, which had been brought from Ber- 
lin, he rode back to camp. Thus termi- 
nated one of the most important events in the 
history of Protestantism in Palestine, one that 
is more likely to give it standing and impetus 
than anything that had before taken place. 

Here our story of the Emperor's visit to 
Jerusalem might end, but it would be 
incomplete if mention were not made of 
the delightful surprise which he had pre- 
pared for his Roman Catholic subjects in 
Palestine as well as for those in Germany. 

When the Emperor 
was in Constantino- 
ple, there 
brought to an end ne- 
gotiations which 
sulted in the sale by 
the Sultan to the Ger- 
man government of a 


were 


re- 


piece of property on 
Mount Zion, outside 
the present city walls, 
by the Tomb of David 
and the so-called Hall 
of the Lord’s Supper, 
known as the Canacu- 
lum. There had 
been difficulty 


in getting possession 


great 


of this ground, on ac- 
count of the Tomb of 
David, which is 
garded by the Moham- 
shrine. 


re- 


medans as a 
This place is 
especially sacred to the Catholics as being 
in the vicinity of the Coenaculum, and on 
Mount Zion. 

The Emperor remains possessor of this 
property, but, in order to show his Catholic 
subjects a favor, presented to **the German 
Society of the Holy Land’’—which has its 
headquarters in Cologne, and whose repre- 
sentative is the director of the Catholic 
German Hospiz* in Jerusalem, Father 
Schmidt —the the ground for 
the erection of a Roman Catholic church, 
school and other buildings. 

First, the Latin Patriarch: of Jerusalem 


SEATS FOR THE 


also 


use of 


* This is a place for the entertainment of travelers 


IMPERIAL 
GENERAL VON TISCHENDORF’S DRAWING-ROOM. 
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expressed his thanks in behalf of the 
Catholics. He was followed by Father 
Schmidt, who not only his 
thanks, but also the devotion of the Ger- 
man Catholics to the Emperor and the 
empire, wishing him the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and as long and glorious a reign as 
that of David. There were great enthusiasm 
and fine military music. Nor did the Em- 
peror forget his orchestra of sailors. He 
presented each, with his own hand, a new 
decoration, adopted on the birthday of the 
Empress, October 22d, and called ‘*The 
Cross of Jerusalem.’’ On the one side 
was ‘‘ Wilhelm, Imperator, Rex’’; on the 
other, the following figure: 


expressed 


“se 57 
**‘wp X ccc 
‘110e"" 
signifying the 31st of 
October (x =October, 
the tenth month), 
1898. 

Following this cere- 
mony—as the Prince 
of Wales, on his visit 
to Palestine, was ad- 
mitted to the Tomb of 
Abraham at Hebron, 
which had never been 
trodden by Christian 
feet—the German 
Emperor was admit- 
ted to the Tomb of 
David, which the 
Moslems have hereto- 
fore kept closed. 

There can be 
question that the Em- 
peror .made a won- 
derful impression in Jerusalem. He 
freely and _ naturally 
the German colonists whom he has _ hap- 
pened to meet in school and hospital as 
with friends and brothers. None of his 
subjects in the Holy City doubts his piety 
or sincerity. In this respect the German 
Catholics are at one with the Protestants. 
The Catholic ecclesiastics, who were at the 
consecration of the church, were especially 
pleased that on Reformation day nothing 
was said in the service to wound their feel- 
All wish him, in the words of the 
and 


no 


GUESTS IN CONSUL- 


has 


conversed as with 


ings. 
Catholic priest, ‘‘a 
reign.’ 


long glorious 

















recent photograph. ADMIRAL DEWEY 
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UNDER THE 


CAPTURE 


“OLYMPIA'S”"’ BIG GUNS 


OF MANILA. 


By FRANK R. ROBERSON. 


we the Pacific liner on which 
I had hastily taken passage for 


Hong Kong on learning of the glorious 
victory of Admiral Dewey, into 
the harbor of Britain's outpost in the far 
East, I found that I had indeed 
a happy moment for my long journey. 
With us into the bay came the ship 
bearing Spain's defeated Admiral, the 
hapless Montojo, who, with Admiral 
Cervera, stands out as a pathetic figure of 


steamed 


chosen 


a war which proved to be most unequal. 
[met him shortly after his landing, and 
never saw a man who gave such evidences 
of intense mental depression and seemed 
such a physical wreck; his cheeEs were 
deeply furrowed, and in reply to a ques- 
tion as to the nature of the reception he 
expected to receive in Spain, he drew his 
suggestively and 
country 
con- 


finger across his throat 
‘*Either that or a quiet 
residence. I return with a clear 


said, 


science,’’ he added; ‘‘I had a duty to do, 
and I did it to the best of my ability.’’ 
In the he referred 
very pleasantly to Admiral Cervera, stating 
that they had lived parallel lives, and that 
it was with deep anguish he had read the 
confirmation of his colleague’s downfall at 


course of conversation 


Santiago. 
Leaving the conquered at Hong Kong, I 


pressed eagerly on to Manila, that I might 
see what the conquerors hoped to do with 


their new possessions, and judge how far 
their hopes might be fulfilled. I found 
the city full of United States troops—chiefly 
volunteers. The regiments then at Manila 
were from Oregon, Idaho, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Washington, California and Penn- 
sylvania. The city was policed by the 
Thirteenth Minnesota; the customs were in 
charge of the First and Second Nebraska. 

The rank and file of the army, and 
doubtless the officers, were even then 
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becoming very dissatisfied with their 
position and anxious to return home. 
They are willing enough to stay there if 
they can fight, but they grumble, reason- 
ably, about humdrum police and garrison 
duties in an inhospitable climate. Small- 
pox and typhoid were very prevalent, the 
first thirteen days in October witnessing 
three deaths a day from the former. 

Our men went there full of war spirit. 
That excitement has worn off, and it must 
be expected that with the coming of the 


AFTER THE CAPTURE OF MANILA. 


This cemetery covers about three acres. 
Walls of masonry in concentric circles 
enring a mortuary chapel in the center. 
These walls are twelve feet high and seven 
feet wide, with open spaces about twenty 
feet broad between them. They have 
three tiers of vaults, one above another, 
each large enough to contain a coffin. For 
the Spanish did not bury their dead, but 
placed them in these walls. There is room 
for eighteen hundred coffins. Each space is 
rented for five years at six dollars a year, and 























ASSEMBLY-ROOM OF THE FILIPINO CONGRESS. 


hot summer months the mortality will in- 
crease. There are no camps except the small- 
pox camp now. 


Nor do the Spanish methods of disposing 
of the dead cheer the men who watch the 
gradual capitulation of their comrades to 


disease. Many of our soldiers, particularly 
those of the Astor Battery, the Thirteenth 
Minnesota and Tenth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and the Twenty-third regulars, are 
lying peacefully in the great cemetery of 
the capital. 


can be leased for that length of time only. 
At the expiration of tenure, one must take 
out a new lease. In response to my ques- 
tion, ‘‘What becomes of those who neglect 
to pay or are unable to do so?’’ came the 
answer, ‘‘Please step this way.’’ Standing 
upon the edge of a pit, thirty feet deep, 
and looking down, my conductor said, 
‘‘When they can’t pay, we take out the 
coffins, empty them, and throw the remains 
into this pit.’’ There was a pile here 
twenty feet deep of disjointed skeletons, 
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upon which the dogs were 
pawing over and sniffing 
the skulls and other bones. 
The temperature in this pit 
was 100° in the shade late 
and when 
standing there, it seemed 
impossible to remain long 
for the photog- 
rapher to complete his 


in October, 


enough 


work. 

To the 
with me, 
Manila, the 
greatest interest were those 
which engage the 
thought of our American 
Can the Filipinos 
govern Can 
our own people successfully confront the 
difficulties which climate and alien customs 
will put in the way of a colonial system? 
What the characteristics of the na- 
tives how far they be made 
These prob- 


civilians who, 
went early to 


questions of 
now 


nation. 
themselves? 


are 


and can 


amenable to American ideas? 
lems excited my constant interest; and here, 
briefly set down, are my conclusions: 


Americans can 
permanent do- 


The question whether 


with advantage exercise 


AGUINALDO'S STAFF. 
minion in the tropics, depends mainly upon 
whether they can succeed in mastering 
tropical diseases. The of life and 
vital energy in the tropics is the gravest 
difficulty of empire. The Englishman in 
India is past his best at forty-five, when he 
would only just have reached the fullness 

of his powers at home. 
Every race has its proper environment, 
and a account of the habits and 


waste 


short 
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character of the Filipinos will show how 
different are they from the new race that 
has come to change their destiny. 

The interesting type of Filipino is the man 
has received a collegiate education, 
dresses in European style, copies Western 
manners, wears patent-leather and jewelry, 
drives a tilbury, and is generally up to date. 
He is a law- 
yer, doctor or 
artist, or has 
learned a 
trade. It is 
true that such 
men are in the 
minority, yet 
it is none the 
less true that 
an intellect- 
ual standard 
exists among 
them that is 
not at all un- 
derstood 


who 


or 
appreciated 
by Ameri- 
cans. 
Conspicu- 
ous among 
highly 
educated Fil- 
ipinos stands 
the brightest 
native in the 
islands, Pedro 
Alejandro 
Molo Augus- 
tin Paterno, 
the president 
of the Fili- 
pino con- 


these 


gress. 
a Chinese 
mestizo, 
grandson of : 
mandari 
who married 

a native Luzon woman, and was born in 
Manila forty-one years ago. At the age of 
he went to Madrid and studied 
theology, taking the degree of D.D. ; thence 
to Salamanca, where he studied law and was 
graduated an LL.D. 


eleven 


He has always been 


working for the freedom of his country. 
His father was exiled, the majority of his 


SPANISH FILIPINO MESTIZA. 
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companions were murdered, yet, strange to 
say, molested by the 
Spaniards, and he ranks among his friends 
Canovas, Castelar, Sagasta and Augusti. 
He is a linguist and a writer of poetry 
and prose. His works upon the life and 
manners of the inhabitants of Luzon have 
even been translated into German. 


he has never been 


His own 
inclination, 
as expressed 
to me, aside 
from his of- 
ficial position 
was for some 
form of an 
American 
protectorate, 
but he said he 
thought the 
mass of the 
after 

for 

all 


years, 


people, 

fighting 
liberty 
these 
in fact gener- 
and 
centuries, 


ations 


would be dis- 
appointed 
with any- 
thing less 
than absolute 
independ- 
How 
far their dis- 
appointment 
might carry 
them, he de- 
clined to haz- 
ard an opin- 
but he 
maintained 
that they 
would never 
their 
gratitude to 
the Ameri- 
professions of 


ence. 


ion, 


forget 


As to whether such 
undying gratitude were to amount to any- 


cans. 


thing tangible, any visible practical effect, 
he would not say. 

He did not fear internal strife, because, 
said he, ‘‘the people are all of one mind, 
vasy-going and peaceful in disposition, desir- 
ous only of a quiet life and fair treatment.”’ 
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At in Manila harbor 
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tograph taken during the fix 


APDMIRAI 
trouble he did not anticipate, 
because he felt that the great nation could 
be relied upon to be generous to a weak 
Through his very kind invitation, I 


External 


one, 
was privileged to attend a session of the 

Malolos, 
That body 
was convened in an old Spanish church 
where the republic was declared by Agui- 
naldo, September 16, 1898. 

There were eighty-three members present, 


Filipino congress, assembled at 
forty-five miles from Manila. 


seventeen of whom are graduates of Euro- 


pean universities. They have been chosen 


BRIDGE OF 


THE OLYMPIA 


few of 
not 


the 
elect- 


districts of 
the 


from 
lenders of 
ively. 

Their aim is to make a republic similar 
to France; they are not ready for a federal 
republic, as they are too much accustomed 
to monarchial Hence they use the 
French model as a step. The constitution 
is to be a modified form of that of Spain in 
1869. That liberal consti- 
tution Spain ever had, having been copied 
from the French one of 1789. 

In the opinion and observation of those 


Luzon by a 


revolution, and 


forms. 


was the most 
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BONE PILE BY CEMETERY. 


who best know these people, the average 
Filipino, with a few exceptions, is utterly 


incapable of self-government. Lack of 
experience and training, rather bad 
Spanish training, make it utterly impossible. 
The little power he has already secured 
has puffed him up and out with childish 
glee like the possession of a new toy. 

The Filipinos have never even conducted 
any import trade. The responsible foreign 
employers who are at the head of the large 
commercial interests, while they find them 
to be good clerks, never put them in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

It is almost impossible to secure an ac- 
curate portraiture of the native moral charac- 
ter. In Manila and the open ports, where 
the Filipinos have come in contact with 
foreign trade, they are modified beings. A 
student who spent fifty years here is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘The native is an incomprehen- 
sible phenomenon, the mainspring of whose 
thought and guiding motive of 
action has never yet been, may never be, 
discovered.”’ 

When caught in a 


or 


whose 


crime of violence, 


sesses no invent- 


has 
any 


no 


attach- 
particular 


tion; while mo- 


obedient, 


is 


subjection; will 


an insult 
without a 
cruel re- 
venge. He 
is friendly, 


but of no 


PEDRO A. 


PATERNO, 


CAPTURE OF MANILA. 


the native says his head 
was hot; if detected ina 
theft, he claims that his 
relatives asked him to do 
it. He is fond of gam- 
bling, lying and stealing. 
If you pay the exact com- 
pensation for a service, he 
will say nothing, but if 
you commit the error of 
allowing your sympathies 
or good will to offer the 
slightest amount 
that which is correct, he 
loudly protests for more. 
He is not appreciative of 
gifts or capable of grati- 
tude. He regards a 
European who gives as a 
fool. He will borrow, but 
will never pay unless com- 
pelled to. The reasoning 
powers of the Filipino and 
the foreigner differ so 
largely that their impulses 
are continually clashing. 
Like most Orientals, he 
is a good imitator but pos- 
ive genius; 
ment for 
occupa- 
mentarily 
averse to 
never take 


above 


PRESIDENT OF THE FILIPINO 
CONGRESS. 
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lasting loyalty; cruel to a foe, yet kind to forbearing, sober. He abhors_ profanity. 
his children. He is intensely jealous of his He plods for his present wants and seldom 
wife. He steals not to become richer, but feels the ‘‘canker of ambiticus thoughts.’’ 
for the adventure involved. He is super- In person and dwelling he is cleanly. 
stitious, credulous, inquisitive; but patient, He has little thought for the morrow, so 
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never racks his brain about events in the 
far future, in the political world or like 
spheres. Such is the combination of vices 
and virtues, the succession of surprises, in 
the Filipino. 

The natives have the distinct Malay 
features—the prominent cheekbones, large, 
lively eyes, flat noses, dilated nostrils—and 
are rather low of stature, very rarely 
bearded, and usually copper-colored. They 
practise various kinds of industry: they 
weave matting of extraordinary fineness, 
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They are also very clever workers in gold, 
silver and copper. 

The people of one island do not know 
those of the other isles; they have but 
limited means of communication; they do 
not speak the same language; they have 
different customs and habits. 

A considerable element of the population 
is the issue of unions between European 
and Chinese men and native women. The 
Chinese almost without exception marry 
Philippine women-—a fact that accounts for 
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WRECK OF 
straw hats, cigar-cases and baskets; they 
manufacture cloth, and tissues of every sort, 
from cotton, silk and abaci; from fila- 
ments taken from the leaves of the hemp tree 
they make the finest cambric, and coarse, 
strong cloth for sails, ropes and tables; they 
tan and dress leather and skins to perfec- 
tion; they manufacture coarse earthenware, 
and forge and polish arms of various kinds; 
they build ships of heavy tonnage, and also 
light and neat boats; and at Manila they 
frame and finish off beautiful carriages. 


THE ‘‘ REINA CHRISTINA.”’ 


over two hundred thousand mestizos, or 
half-breeds. The Filipino in a general 
sense, the one used by foreigners in common 
conversation, is born of Spanish parents in 
the islands. In a true, technical sense, the 
genuine Filipino is the native Indian of 
the islands. He is referred to by the 
Spanish and the Spanish-born Filipinos as 
Indian. ‘*Mestizo’’ means Eurasian. There 
are the Spanish, Chinese, German, American 
and English mestizos, in order of their 
number. An Indian woman, or true Filipino, 
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married to any foreigner 
must call her issue mestizo, 
if male; mestiza, if female. 
of the 


very rich. 


Some mestizos are 
Aguinaldo has great in- 
with his country- 
sixty-five 


fluence 
men, 
thousand well-armed men, 


and has 
mostly Tagals, native-born 
Luzon, be- 
They 
equipped at the start of the 


inhabitants of 


hind him. were 
revolution with cannon that 
anti- 
quated, but now their arms 


were ludicrously 
are of the latest design, and 
ablaze with 
enthusiasm over the down- 


the men are 
fall of Spain. 

The 
personified, and that is the 
His 


one consuming passion is 


leader is bravery 


secret of his power. 
liberty ; 
the 


end. 


his one thought, 
that 
a power 


consummation of 
He is such 
and must 


that he cannot 


ignored, Hle has 


merciful as a 


not be 
been more 


dictator than any whom 


Europe has ever known, 

and if he can preserve his 

the 
temptation 

the 


destiny, he will become a great man. 


purity of purpose in 


bewildering maze of into 


which he is passing on wings of 


He is supposed by his followers to be 
invulnerable (cingang-ting); a rifle bullet, 


OF FIELD-PIECE USED BY THE INSURGENTS. 


CHINESE FILIPINO MESTIZA 


they believe, will go toward him and turn 
off to one side a short distance from his body. 
He is said to have proved this toan admir- 
ing crowd at Cavite by having a file of his 
own men shoot at him, and these men, 
as well as the spectators, will swear to his 
invulnerability now, as they were not aware 
that had substituted for ball 


cartridge. 


blank been 


that Aguinaldo, or at least his 


immediate retinue, is well-educated, level- 


Granted 


with no 
that he and 


headed, intelligent, 


self-seeking aims, it 


capable, 
is a fact 


his party do not represent the people of 


these islands. They do not represent even 
the people of the island of Luzon. The 
masses of the people have not the intelli- 
gence to enter into the political intrigues of 
the leaders of the factions, they have little 
or no interest in their own political fate, 
and that is the chief reason why Aguinaldo 
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INTERIOR OF SAN ANTONIO BATTERY. 


holds his preéminent position. His work 


is to establish an independent republic, but 
the people whom he controls could 


not 
govern permanently even the island of 
Luzon, and it is a foregone conclusion that 
they would fail miserably in maintaining 
order in the other islands, for the Visayas 
bear the Tagals hereditary hatred, and 


since my return from Manila have declared 
their own republic, and even the Spaniards 
have the Mohammedans 
who constitute the population of the great 
island of Mindanao, the size of Pennsyl- 

vania, to the extreme south of the group. 
So much for the Filipino in his capacity 
of material for the molding hand of the 
Western civilizer and na- 


never overcome 








tion-builder. In his social 
quality he is less compli- 
cated. His life is child- 
like in its gaiety, and abo- 
riginal in its frank accept- 
ance of everything which 
is gaudy and sensuous as 
the very best. 

The homes of the culti- 
vated Filipinos are attract- 
ive, commodious, and de- 
signed for the climate, but 
littie attention has been 
paid to architectural 
beauty. Earthquakes, ty- 








THE SUNKEN “ CASTILLA.” 


phoons and the peculiarity 
of Spanish proprietary laws 
make property tenure risk- 
ful. The ground floor is 
usually uninhabited, or 


else used to lodge the 
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BREASTWORKS OF THE 


native servants or as acoach-house. There 
upper which constitutes the 
house proper, and is divided into a spa- 
cious hall leading from the staircase to the 
dining- and reception-rooms; on one or two 
sides of these apartments are the private 
The kitchen is apart from the 
house, and reached by a 


is an story 


rooms. 


THIRTEENTH MINNESOTA. 


by the dances of India. The young people 
exccute the fandango, bolero, cachucha, or 
the lascivious movements of the bayaderes, 
while the enterprising half-breeds, indolent 
Spaniards and sedate Chinese repair to the 
gaming-room, for gaming is a passion. 
The wives and daughters of the Filipinos 





To the 
rear, inthe yard, is the bath. 
Substituted for window- 
glass, which is practically 
unknown, are oyster shells 
and plates of mother-of- 
pearl, which admit the light 
yet obstruct the hot rays. 
homes contain 
the most costly inventions 
of European and Asiatic 
luxury—precious vases 


covered passage. 


These 





from China, Japanese 
silver, rich 
silks, beautiful decorations 
and furnishings. 

The balls and entertain- 
ments which these pure- 
bred Filipinos give are 
celebrated throughout the 
islands. The quadrilles 
of Europe are followed 


wares, gold, 





ENTRANCE TO DUNGEON WHERE TIMAETO PAEZ WAS CONFINED. 
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sence of sentiment or feeling in 
the execution of set music, so 
they do not become fine instru- 
They know, for 
reason, very little 
classical music. A native Fili- 
pino performance is 
full of soul and harmony. 
Native marriages are arranged 
by the parents. The elders of 
the young man’s family visit 
those of the young lady's, and 
approach the subject delicately, 


mentalists. 
the same 


musical 


in an oratorical style of allegory. 
The responses are similarly 
mysteriously veiled, until it 


is evident that an agreement 





SQUAD OF INSURGENT SOLDIERS. 


are amiable, sociable, courteous and edu- 
cated. They are becoming somewhat pre- 
tentious socially. There is a noticeable 
lack of training and discipline in the 
homes; the children appear to be entirely 
without control. 

The Filipino has an inherent passion for 
music. The majority of the girls play the 
harp, and those who have attended Euro- 


pean colleges, the piano. There is an ab- 


can be reached. 
The Filipino’s method of 
peculiar: the nose is placed to the cheek 


kissing is 


and a long breath drawn. 

A flow- 
ing skirt of gay colors, bright red, green 
The length of the 
the purse. A 


The woman’s dress is elaborate. 


or white, is preferred. 
train is dependent upon 


transparent chemisette descends to the waist, 


covering, but not concealing, a bosom that 


The 


has never been imprisoned in stays. 








STREET IN CAMP DEWEY 
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CAPUCHIN MONASTERY AFTER THE 


starched neckcloth is of pine-apple or 
hemp filament. The panuelo is square, and 
being folded ttiangularly it hangs in a 
point down the back, standing very high 
up at the back of the neck in seventeenth- 
century style, whilst the other two points 
are brooched where they meet at the top of 
To this are 
idded immensely wide short sleeves. The 
back from the forehead 
without parting and coiled in a tight, flat 
the hand without 
which a Philippine woman would be lost. 


the chemisette. chemisette 


hair is brushed 


chignon In is a fan, 
An extravagant fondness for jewelry mani- 
fests itself even in those who never wear it. 
Very frequently the head is covered with a 


kerchief of fiber like a veil. This pine- 


apple fiber, made from the leaves, is finer 
beautiful than the 
Finally, the toes of the 
kind of 


and more most delicate 
French cambric. 
feet are enveloped in chumalas, a 
slipper, flat like a shoe sole with no heel, 
but with just enough upper in front to 
put inside. At other 
times the women wear a short skirt of silk 
or satin, with gold-embroidered chumalas. 
Altogether, the dress is curious, and to some 


two or three toes 


engaging. 

More than anywhere else in Asia, woman 
here enjoys independence, which in some 
conditions tend to in- 


localities economic 








BATTLE. 
The chief of these conditions is 


the almost exclusive employment of women 


crease. 


in the cigar manufactories. 


The staple industry being barred from men, 


government 








ARCHBISHOP OF MANILA. 
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ON THE 


industries and occupations usually followed 
by women devolve upon them. While the 
wife is earning the family bread, the hus- 
band looks after the children and 
the dinner. It is difficult. to get women to 
act as nurses and maids. They are not to 
be found in the hotels. 

There is to-day but one hotel in Manila 
for the accommodation of Americans. _ It 
was opened in 1889, the first erected in 
the island, and has eighty-three rooms. 
Each guest is supposed to have his own 
servants, the hotel furnishing none. The 


cooks 


FIRING LINE. 


rush to Manila has inflated prices all along 
the line, and the Hotel de Oriente was the 
first to feel the boom suggestion of infla- 
tion. Ten dollars a day for the privilege 
of a bed hardwood floor, or more 
correctly speaking, for the privilege of lying 
on such a floor; the spectacle of six waiters 


on a 


fighting daily to possess an entrée or a roast, 
and the surreptitious cleansing of knife and 


fork on the abbreviated trousers of the 
same waiters, as courses follow each other, 
leave remembrances of the dirtiest hotel 
on earth that will never entirely fade. 
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By LLOYD OSBOURNE, 


Ww. were gathered about the door 
when at last Mr. Mason appeared 

with the new cashier beside him and led 

her through the maze of buggies to the 

den where she was to guard our cash and 

add up our interminable figures. She was 

not at all like Miss Murphy, her shrill, ill- 

favored predecessor, who had departed 

hurriedly with tears and recriminations less 

than a week before. For 

Miss Stewart was of a beauty 

that would have arrested at- 

tention anywhere and drawn 


tered us for the space of three years. 
Our friendship had been strong at the 
start and had never flagged since the day 
we had first come together. He was a 
spare, sandy little fellow with a kindling 
eye and a shock of hay-colored hair, and 
was consumed with a passion of drudgery 
and hard work. He played the violin 


divinely, studied hjgher algebra for the 





the stare of half a street. 
Tall, dark and glowing, with 
eyes whose starry brilliancy 
veil could hide and a 
figure of classic roundness 
and length of limb, she daz- 
zled us all as she swept by on 
Milo’s armand passed into the 
gloomy depths of the store. 
‘*Tsn’t she a little dove!’’ 
exclaimed Stamm at my el- 
bow, in an ecstasy of admi- 
ration. Stamm was five 
feet nothing and his head 
wouldn’t have reached her 
shoulder, but it was his way 
to speak as though he were 
a giant. I was surprised 
to see him stare her out of 
countenance, for he was or- 
dinarily the soul of chivalry 
and almost Quixotic in the 
deference he paid to women, 
and I remember now, as the 
whole of the strange story 
returns to me, that he 
changed color when Mr. 
Mason signaled him to step 
up and be introduced. 
Stamm and I were sworn 
friends and trod together the 
devious pathway to com- 
mercial renown. He was two 
and twenty, I was two 
years older, and the great, 
dim show-rooms of Milo 
Mason & Company had shel- 
27 


no 
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sake of his mind, and had eight hundred 
dollars to his credit in the bank, the result 
of a rigid economy and a thrift almost 
penurious. What he saw in me to like, I 
can’t imagine, for I was nothing but a raw 
country boy, supremely ignorant and 
provincial, to whom a place in Milo Mason’s 
represented the pinnacle of earthly success, 
enabling me, as it did, to quit the farm 
for the prairie capital. But Stamm’s saving 
bent kept him away from the rest of the 
clerks, and I suppose his lonely, eager soul 
was starved for some one on whom he could 
lavish the pent-up kindness of his nature and 
to whom he could unfold the ambitious plans 
he had sketched for hisfuture life. I respected 
him as a man of extraordinary abilities, a 
creature marked by fate for a splendid 
destiny, and I felt confident of the day 
when I should say with pride, ‘‘In me you 
behold ’Dolph Stamm’s oldest friend,’’ and 
indicate with a wave of my hand a steel 
engraving of my chum in the council of 
the nation, or standing with folded arms on 
the somewhat misty field of his triumphs. 
It took Stamm some time to turn over 
the office to the new cashier and instruct 
her in the mysteries of the safe and the 
intricacies of Milo’s bookkeeping, and when 


at last he joined me the hour was due for 


our frugal lunch. I was amazed at the 
strange look in his face as I unfolded our 
noonday pie and displayed the sandwiches 
and hard-boiled eggs. 

‘‘Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s come at last.’’ 

‘*Come.’’ I repeated. ‘‘What’s come?’’ 

‘*You know what I’ve always said about 
women,’’ said Stamm. 

‘*You’ve said so much, old man,’’ I 
returned, dividing the pie. 

‘‘Oh, love and all that,’’ he went on, 
‘‘and how a man must concentrate himself 
on one thing alone if he is to force the 
world asunder. ’’ 

‘*‘Oh, I remember!’’ I said, for we had 
been over the subject at length. ‘‘But 
tell me about the new cashier, Stamm,’’ I 
added. ‘‘I think shé is the handsomest 
woman I’ve ever seen.’’ 

‘*Tt’s she that’s all the trouble,’’ said 
Stamm. ‘‘If I stay here a week longer I 
shall go crazy about that girl, Jim. I 
thought I had a heart steeled against any 
woman till I looked into those dewy eyes 
of hers and felt her breath against my 
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cheek and listened to that sweet contralto ! 
Oh, Jim, I’m dead in love with her 
already; in a week I’d kiss the ground she 
walks on—that is, if I stay,’’ he added. 
‘*If [had any sense I'd quit right here and 
give Milo notice. 

‘*Yes, it’s serious,’’ he continued, in 
reply to my look of wonder. ‘‘I won't 
disguise it from you. It’s a crisis in my 
life.’’ 

‘*Good heavens!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Tt is a very awkward thing, my falling 
in love like this,’’ continued my friend 
gloomily, as he munched away at his 
lunch. 

**She’s real pretty,’’ I said. 

‘*Oh, Jim, she’s an angel!’’ said Stamm. 

Stamm did not go, of course. No man ever 
did under such circumstances... He hun- 
gered without the bower where our lovely 
prisoner wore out her fine eyes over Milo’s 
books and smudged her rosy fingers with 
Milo’s ink, and invented a thousand ways 
of bringing himself to her desk. But he 
got little for his pains and failed to break 
the sweet reserve and gentle steadfastness 
that marked Miss Stewart such a contrast 
to the departed Murphy. She had not been 
in the store a week before we were all in 
love with her ourselves, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Milo, who was married, 
and soured, cranky old Jardine. ‘‘She is 
a heartless little jade,’’ be said, ‘‘and in- 
sufferably stuck-up;’’? and he took a 
malicious pleasure in finding her at fault. 
But Miss Stewart received his caustic cor- 
rections and scarcely veiled affronts with no 
less calm than Stamm’s shy compliments 
and undisguised admiration. There was 
not a spark of coquetry in her sibyl-like 
eyes, nor anger either at old Jardine’s 
growling and faultfinding. She bore her- 
self with tender fortitude and her cloak of 
reserve seemed even to enhance her dark 
young beauty. There was something in- 
describably moving in seeing this adorable 
creature, so fitted to shine in ball-rooms and 
on the great stage of life, but by sore need 
condemned to the drudgery of an office and 
Milo’s dreary. accounts, exchanging her 
precious and irrecoverable youth for fifteen 
poor dollars a week. 

‘*She’ll end by marrying a scrub,’’ said 
Stamm miserably. ‘‘She can’t stand it 
forever, this treadmill of a life for a bare 


’ 
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subsistence. A woman cannot get alang 
without loving something, Jim, even 
though it’s a dog. That’s why she takes 
to that sniveling Sunday-school, and holds 
her heart ready for the first passable man 
that comes along.”’ 

‘*All the better for you, old man,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘Jim,’’ he returned, ‘‘have you ever 
really looked at me? Ain’t I homely as 
sin and scarcely better than a dwarf? I 
can see the fellows laugh when I stand be- 
side her. Oh, Jim, I’m breaking my 
heart for the moon.”’ 

I tried to comfort him. ‘‘You’re not a 
big man,’’ I said, ‘‘but you have brains and 
people believe in you. Only yesterday 
Milo told the Chicago drummer you were 
the smartest fellow in the store.’’ 

‘* Brains !’’ejaculated Stamm. ‘‘I’d rather 
have herarms around my neck and feel her 
satin cheek against my own than be Presi- 
dent of the United States! And the fellow 
that wins her will feel that way too, by 
George. A love iixe hers is the biggest 
prize in life, Jim.”’ 

‘‘Napoleon was little,’’ I said, ‘‘and 
when he was your age he was starving, the 
obscurest man in all France.”’ 


’ 


‘*Josephine never took any stock in 


him,’’ returned Stamm, 
comfort from the comparison. ‘‘He never 
was a lady’s man as ever I heard of. Oh, 
Jim,’’ he went on, ‘‘she haunts me every 
minute of the day, and when I even so 
much as look at her, something seems to 
choke in my throat. Yet I’m that tongue- 
tied and. silly that I tremble when I speak 
to her, and just gawk like a school-boy. I 
tell you, that kind of love is the greatest 
agony a man can endure. A Christian 
martyr being slow-roasted never suffered 
as I have.’’ 

‘*T know,’’I said. ‘‘I’m that way when 
Ed Hughes dances with Daisy Mason. 
It’s a sort of tingle all over re 

‘*Daisy Mason!’’ cried Stamm with 
piercing contempt. 

‘*You’re not the only one that’s: in 
love,’’ I said resentfully. ‘‘And as to your 
being little, and all that, ain’t there just 
as big a gulf between me and Milo’s only 
daughter?’’ 

**Oh, Della, Della,’’ moaned Stamm, ‘‘I 
would die for you, and yet to you I’m 


drawing cold 
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nothing more than one of the clerks—that 
funny little man with the shock hair, that 
tongue-tied "Dolph Stamm who can only 
stutter and blush when he’s spoken to.’’ 

Weeks rolled away and my friend’s pas- 
sion for Della Stewart flamed bigher than 
ever, until it became the subject of general 
remark in the store and the cause of 
countless pleasantries at his expense. My 
poor chum, depressed and woebegone, 
seemed even to my partial eye to grow 
homelier with the setting of every sun, and 
my heart bled for him in his hopeless suit. 
Always poiite, always considerate and 
gentle, Della Stewart was the best cashier 
we had ever had in Milo Mason’s, and she 
made it very platn to us that she wished to 
play no other part in the store. Some of 
the boys resented this and were spiteful, 
and old Jardine was most outspoken against 
the girl until Milo overheard one day a 
chance remark of his. 

‘*Don’t let me hear one word against 
Miss Stewart here,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘and 
least of all from you, Jardine. She’s a 
nice, self-respecting young lady, and the 
way she sticks to her work and minds her 
own business is a lesson to every man in 
the store. I call it downright unmanly 
and mean to speak a word against her, and 
I tell you, Jardine, I won't have it.’’ 

It was always understood in the store 
that Milo was an overbearing brute and 
greatly lacking in all the traits that make 
up the ideal employer. But looking back 
upon it now, after such a lapse of time 
and in the light of subsequent experience, 
I marvel at the man’s kindness to us all 
and wonder at our own thoughtlessness and 
ingratitude. When he took Lionel Mellish 
out of the gutter and gave him a new suit 
of clothes and a place in our store, we all 
laughed at the old crank and prophesied 
misfortune—all of us except Stamm, who 
always took Milo’s part. This Mellish was 
a tall young Englishman who had somehow 
drifted into Boonesboro, and “had found 
employment in a livery stable. None of 
us knew he had any pretensions to be more 
than a hired man, until one day, as I have 
said, Milo brought him to the store and 
introduced him as Cathcart’s successor. 
We had all noticed Mellish at one time or 
another, for he was a swaggering, fine-look- 
ing fellow, and had won some local repu- 
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tation by his gallantry at the fire in B 
street; but we had known him as a roust- 
about, in a red shirt and sloppy jeans, and 
were altogether unprepared for the trans- 
formation he had undergone at Milo’s 
hands. With new clothes, new shoes and 
clean linen, Mellish was another creature. 
He had something of a military air and the 
easy grace of a man that excelled in athletic 
feats, and he walked into our store as 
though he had just bought out old Milo. 
In every physical endowment Mellish 
was strikingly above the average of poor, 
thin-shanked, narrow-chested humanity, 
and if he were conscious that he towered 
above the herd it could hardly in honesty 
be ascribed a fault. He was a handsome, 
accomplished man, indeed, with an infec- 
laugh, a most unbounded good 
nature, and a vein of pleasant humor not 
unmixed with shrewdness. In half a week 
Milo Mason’s was divided against itself. 
It was for Mellish or against Mellish, and 
he was admired and hated with the same 
intensity. Stamm and I were on his side 
at first, for we were mastered by the man’s 
romantic story, brimming over, as it did, 
thousand adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes in Africa, where he had 
served against the Zulu and the Boer, and 
in Australian sands, where he had dug for 
gold. What ardent boy could hear with- 
out a thrill those hints of a great English 
family that pined for a scapegrace son— 
presumably Mellish—or scan that undeni- 
able bullet scar in his shoulder won so 
honorably on the bloody field? He un- 
folded the tale of his checkered career in 
an artless, friendly fashion, with an ill- 
concealed disdain for the unexciting cir- 
cumstances of his present occupation, one 
so much at variance with his stormy and 
heroic past. He spoke kindly of Milo, 
patronized our town, had a pleasant word 
for our prairie state, and altogether made 
us squirm with the sense of our rusticity 
and unimportance. In the presence of this 
kingly stranger, the bubble of our illusions 
seemed to burst, and we saw ourselves 
raw and countrified to an unprecedented 
degree, ignobly polishing Milo’s counters 
with the seats of our pants in the unmanly 
business of exchanging commodities for 
coin. I became so humbled in his presence 
that I let him call my Daisy ‘‘a pasty- 


tious 


with a 
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faced little thing’’; and was almost sur- 
prised to see Stamm redden and fire up 
when once Mellish indicated Miss Stewart 
and said, ‘‘I’d like to cut out her young 
man.’’ Stamm made a kind of scene and 
called the Englishman to account with ex- 
pressions the situation scarcely warranted. 
Mellish retracted in the handsomest man- 
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ner. Camp life had made him a sad bear, 
he said, and Stamm was quite right to 
stand up for his black-eyed friend. He 
had never meant anything against the 
young lady, who was, in fact, if he could 
say it without offense, quite the sweetest 
thing in girls he had met this side of the 
pond. 

Stamm never spoke to him after that, 
and, as far as he could do so without re- 
mark, consistently avoided him. I thought 
it showed some pettiness of mind on my 
friend’s part and could often have wished 
it otherwise, but I forbore to speak, as the 
whole subject of Lionel Mellish was fast 
becoming a very sore one. He had not 
been in our store a week before we noticed 
the change that came over our pretty 
cashier. Our young beauty, who might 
have lived in another planet for all the ac- 
quaintance we had with her, began sud- 
denly to show a partiality for Lionel 
Mellish and to distinguish him with favors 
that none of us had ever enjoyed at her 
hands. The fellow was always lounging 
about her desk, whispering in her ear or 
boldly gazing into the depths of her shin- 
ing eyes. We could see her flush as he 
drew near and her dark face brighten, or 
note her shy chagrin when he happened to 
be called away. It was palpable to every- 
body that she was head over ears in love 
with him, and though it naturally made us 
all feel a little bitter and envious of his 
good luck, we should have cared less had 
he worked harder for his victory. The 
cruel thing was that the girl just threw 
herself at his head, as the saying goes, and 
Mellish took it all as a matter of course, in 
much the same spirit as that in which he 
received his month’s wage. It was touch- 
ing the way the girl’s eyes followed him 
as he $waggered about the store, or per- 
haps chatted with a fellow-clerk or covertly 
read the newspaper, when any one could 
see that she was on fire to have him near 
her. It seemed dreadful to me that she 
could make her love so cheap a thing, so 
that it became the subject of constant 
jokes among the clerks, and innuendoes that 
no girl could have cared to overhear. 

I thought that it would have killed 
Stamm, who worshiped the very ground 
she trod upon and who would have bartered 
his life for one of those glances Mellish 
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esteemed so lightly. Indeed, he suffered 
the torments of the damned, as the girl's 
caprice for Mellish outran all the limits of 
discretion and showed itself in athousand un- 
mistakable ways. Stamm grew thinner than 
ever, and his complexion, never a good one 
at best, took on a ghastly, livid hue that 
betrayed the inward perturbation of his 
soul. But man is hard to kill, or else none 
of us might hope to see out his allotted 
span. Day by day, with bleared eyes and 
shrunken face, Stamm stuck to his post 
and supplied a workaday world with 
hardware and agricultural machinery, and 
an occasional cart or buggy whose praises 
he was hired to sing. One day he took 
me aside with a show of agitation that 
made me tremble, I knew scarce why. 

‘‘Do you know where he took her last 
night?’’ he asked, his eyes flashing as he 
spoke. 

I gasped, my imagination failing me. 

‘*Where?’’ I demanded. 

‘‘To the Tivoli Casino!’’ he cried out. 
‘*Danced with her there till midnight! 
She’s been dropped already from the Sun- 
day-school, and they say the choir has asked 
for her resignation.’’ 

The Tivoli was a dance-hall and picnic 
resort which drew its patrons mainly from 
the great factories about Boonesboro, and 
the machine shops of the railroad, and 
though it was not in any way disreputable, 
its mere existence was an offense to the 
church people of the town. To be seen in 
such a place was social ruin to a woman in 
Miss Stewart’s position. 

‘Goodness me!’’ I cried; ‘‘the Tivoli 
Casino! How on earth did you find it out, 
’Dolph?’’ I went on. ‘‘I guess it’s only 
another of old Jardine’s lies.’’ 

‘*T was there too,’' said Stamm. 

I was too thunderstruck to speak. 

‘*T followed her there,’’ he wenton. ‘‘I 
haven’t any shame left, Jim: I’m a perfect 
cur and I know it. I lay in a ditch an 
hour last night waiting for them to come 
out. The preacher was waiting, too—l 
don’t know whether he had been told or if 
it was just accident. He was there right 
enough and made a scene. It’s the talk 
of the town now.’’ 

‘*Old Milo won’t like it,’’ I said. 
one of the church trustees.’’ 

‘*Milo be hanged!’’ cried 


‘ ‘He’s 


Stamm. 





‘You'll think 
knows, perhaps 


cracked, unhappy devil, anyway. I'm 
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me crazy, Jim. God to Stamm the opportunity for which he 


I am. I always was a sought. 


‘*Miss Stewart,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish very 


going to speak to the girl myself; I’m much to speak to you about something.’’ 


going to tell her 
and show him 
up to her as he 
is!’’ 

‘*What have 
you to show 
up?’’ I said con- 
temptuously. 

‘*‘When a 
man’s in love 
he has intui- 
tions,’’ said he. 
‘*Besides,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘it’s 
only fair to my- 
self to speak, 
for if he doesn’t 
act right I am 
going to kill 
him.”’ 

He said this 
in such a way 
that for a mo- 
ment I hardly 
realized the 
meaning of his 
words. I felt 
frightened and 
uncomfortable, 
and vexed be- 
sides at such 
mock heroics, 
which seemed to 
me to be un- 
worthy of him. 

**Oh, bosh!’’ 
I said; ‘‘you’re 
talking like a 
love-sick fool. 
I guess Mellish 
and the girl are 
all right. I can’t 
see it’s much of 
your business 
anyway.’’ 

He gave me 


a queer stare and walked away, saying 
how little it would matter I would my sister. 


something about 


a hundred years from now. 


the truth about the fellow ‘*Must it be 
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Stamm?’’ she 
returned, star- 
tled at his pale 
face and singu- 
lar manner. ‘‘I 
am really very 
busy.’”’ 

‘*Yes, now,”’ 
said Stamm, go- 
ing straight to 
the point. 
“That fellow, 
Mellish, isn’t 
treating you 
right, Miss Stew- 
art. He’s low- 
minded and un- 
principled, and 
must be called 
to account. He 
took you last 
night to a dis- 
reputable dance 
house and com- 
promised you 
more than you 
have any idea 
of.’’ 

Miss Stew- 
art’s face flushed 
scarlet, and her 
hand shook on 
the long ledger 
page. 

‘“*Have you 
gone crazy, Mr. 
Stamm,’’ she 
asked, in a 
steady voice, 
‘for have you 
deliberately 
come here to 
insult me?’’ 

‘*God for- 
bid!’’ cried 
Stamm. ‘‘I want 


to put you on your guard—to warn you as 
Oh, you don’t know 
that man asI do,’’ he burst out. ‘‘He’s 


That afternoon some work detained the a devil. He has no respect for anything. 


cashier at her desk after hours and brought 


Only the other day, I heard him myself, 
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when somebody asked who you were, he 
said we 

The girl looked at him wildly. 
she cried, almost beside herself. 
you little coward, you poisonous 
busybody !”’ 

Stamm quailed at once, and could do 
nothing but stare at her. 

‘‘Don’t you think you had better go 
away?’’ said Miss Stewart. 

‘*You’re mad because I am right,’’ he 
blurted out. ‘‘You try to put me in the 
wrong, but you can’t. You’re dropped 
from the Sunday-school; Mason will dis- 
charge you; you will be turned into the 
street penniless. Mellish has planned this 
all along. You ought to hear the way 
he talks about women, and the way he’s 
ruined some—he brags of doing just such 
things. Oh, Miss Stewart, he’s a damned 
scoundrel !’’ 

The girl panted with agitation and could 
scarcely bring herself to answer. ‘‘You 
have me at your mercy,’’ she said, almost 
in a whisper; ‘‘you’d better take full ad- 
vantage of it, for you'll never have the 
chance of insulting me again. You had 


**Stop!’’ 
**Oh, 
little 


best humiliate me all you can and trample 


me in the dirt. What? Have you nothing 
more to say? Can’t you think of anything 
else that’s vile and wicked enough to say 
to a defenseless woman that cannot protect 
herself?’’ 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,’’ said 
Stamm. 

Miss Stewart dropped her head in her 
hands and burst into a passion of weeping. 
Stamm edged closer to her. ‘‘ You break 
my heart,’’ hecried. ‘‘I’d cut off my right 
hand for you; I'd kill the man who would 
touch you.’’ 

She said not a word. Her sobs came 
thick and fast and the tears trickled 
through her clenched fingers. 

Stamm waited for a while, crushed and 
irresolute, wondering at his own cruelty 
and cowardice. Then he stole away 
through the long ghostly lane of vehicles 
and machinery, to the side-door which was 
used after hours. One backward glance 
gave him a view of her disordered hair and 
the nape of her neck as she lay face down 
at her desk. 

She was very pale the next day when she 
took her accustomed place and Milo 
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Mason’s opened for business. Stamm 
looked as though he had been on a week’s 
debauch and had great rings round his 
eyes and the general air of a whipped cur. 
There was a subdued excitement throughout 
the store, for every one knew of the Tivoli 
escapade and it was rumored that our pretty 
cashier’s engagement would not outlast the 
morning. The boss was as serious as though 
his paper had been protested at the bank, 
and he gave Mellish five minutes in his 
private office that left our military friend 
somewhat saddened for the rest of the day. 
But neither of the culprits was discharged, 
and the busybodies were disappointed of a 
promised sensation. But whether Mellish 
had taken the boss’s warning to heart or 
whether he had grown suddenly tired 
of our pretty cashier, or whether (as 
was most likely), taken up as he was 
at this time by the fashionable society of 
the place, he had found other fields in 
which to conquer, it became very plain to 
us all that his love was waning. He still 
devoted his Sundays to Della Stewart and 
drove her behind the grays young Driggs 
was proud to lend him, but he did not 
hang about her desk as he had used to do; 
he disregarded her little signals, and some- 
times hardly went near her for a day to- 
gether. 

He counted so confidently on her devotion 
that he seemed to take a morbid pleasure 
in treating her ill, and in shaming her be- 
fore his fellow-clerks. She suffered cruelly 
under this neglect, and was too innocent 
to hide the distress it caused her, and too 
deeply hurt, perhaps, to care. When it 
finally dawned upon her that she was losing 
him indeed and that it was no accident or 
caprice that was keeping him from her 
side, her concern was pitiful to witness. 
She had none of the pride that would have 
led most girls to treat their recreant lovers 
with disdain and outvie with them in cold- 
ness until no one could tell which was the 
jilt or which the jilted. Shallow, self- 
satisfied Mellish would have fallen an 
instant victim to such wiles and could not 
have borne it for a day had pretty Della 
spent her smiles elsewhere; for he was a 
man particularly vain, and impatient of the 
second place on even the humblest stage. 
But Della had not the wit or the inclina- 
tion for such a subterfuge, and she could 
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think of no other course to win him back 
than that of enhancing her fresh young 


beauty in a finer setting. Her dresses, 
bonnets and shirt-waists became the talk of 
the store and objects of constant comment 
and gossip. Old Jardine got it from Dil- 
lon’s direct that she had paid thirty-seven 
dollars for the fur cape, and the least ob- 
servant among us could not fail to notice her 
changing bonnets and new dresses. Milo’s 
fifteen weekly dollars could not purchase a 
tithe of all this dainty finery, however in- 
expensively chosen or artfully made over at 
home. Ugly rumors began to fly and pass 
in whispers through the ranks of Milo’s 
staff; and old Jardine, who was, without 
exception, the most malicious gossip that 
ever lived on this backbiting earth, had 
actually a tally of our sweet Stewart’s 
clothes over which he used to chuckle with 
his cronies. But however ambiguous was 
the source of these fine feathers, the effect 
of them Mellish was evident to the 
dullest. He gloried in the sensation she 
was making, bragged of her trim, straight 
figure with an air of proprietorship that 
made Stamm grind his teeth, and 
moved to sundry confidences of his past 
with beauty ever hotfoot to stalk him 


on 


was 
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OUNGING ABOUT HER DESK."’ 


down. He made a most sickening exhibi- 
tion of himself, and though I had not 
Stamm’s poignant interest in the little 
drama that played itself out before us, I 
cordially shared in his hatred of Mellish 
and felt personally aggrieved at the fel- 
low’s unbounded baseness and conceit. 

One rainy evening, as I was sitting by my 
bedroom stove reading the paper I reserved 
till the hour before retiring, Stamm came 
pounding up the stairs and threw open my 
He was wet and muddy, and as he 
flung himself into the nearest chair I 
noticed that he was burning with excitement 
and fever. 

‘‘Throw off your things, old man,’’ I 
said, hand:ng him the cigar-box and bust- 
ling hospitably about. ‘‘I’m glad indeed 
you’ve come; I haven’t seen you here for 
ages.’’ 

‘‘T am going right out again,’’ he said, 
with a glance full of meaning. ‘‘There’s 
business for me outside to-night—and for 
you,’’ he added. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter?’’ I asked. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, drawing his chair close 
to mine and looking up into my face with 
his pale, searching eyes, ‘‘where does she 
get those things from—those bonnets and 


door. 
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capes and tailor-made dresses? Answer 
me that, old man.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ I said. ‘‘Miss Stew- 
art’s clothes are none of my business.”’ 

‘Oh, Jim,’’ he cried out, ‘‘it all hangs 
on me at times so I can hardly breathe, for 
no fifteen dollars a. week is paying those 
bills. Good God! I don’t know what 


hurts me most: she is either taking money 
and he gave me 


from Mellish or ms 


another speaking look. 

I made a motion of my hand into the 
cigar-box. 

‘Or that,’’ said Stamm. 

I was silent. 

‘Tt just gnaws at 
time,’’ continued my friend. . ‘‘I’ll go in- 
sane if this dread hangs over me any longer, 
and I’ve got to learn the truth, black as it 
is. You needn’t shake your head at me,’’ 
he broke out petulantly. ‘‘It can be done 
easy if Milo hasn’t changed the combina- 
tion. You ought to know that I’m all 
posted on the books and how things are 
fixed in the office. What I’m come for 
to-night is to take you down there and 
strike a balance.’’ 

‘*Tt will take us all night!’’ I cried out, 
aghast. ‘‘And there’s the watchman, 
’Dolph—Todd, the night watchman.’’ 

‘*You can just count out the watchman, ”’ 
said Stamm. ‘‘I fixed him up with some 
morphine pills for his neuralgia.’’ 

I demurred again and formed fresh ob- 
jections to such a wild and hazardous 
undertaking; it would get us into trouble, 
it would be breaking the law, we might 
be sent to the penitentiary for a term of 
years. But I was always wax in Stamm’s 
hands, and in the end I had to resign my- 
self, as usual, to his stronger will. The 
memory of that awful night haunts me still, 
and in dreams I sometimes tremble and 
break out in sweat asI recall it. I may 
term it my first (and only) acquaintance 
with crime, and I then lost, what indeed I 
have never since regained, the power to 
meet a policeman’s eye. 

It was midnight when we began our 
methodical, heavy-eyed progress 
through Miss Stewart’s accounts—for the 
safe had yielded to Stamm’s magic word, 
and its dark depths disclosed the papers 
and well-worn books for which 
sought. 


my heart all the 


slow, 


we 
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These last, were straight enough to make 
our task an easy one had guilt lain less 
heavy on our shoulders and craven fear not 
kept knocking at our hearts. The cash 
had to be counted, interminable vouchers 
tallied and retallied, and we must needs 
compare the check, bill and bank books 
with the ledger. It was hours before we 
could see our way to a final settlement, 
practised bookkeepers though we both 
were, and I nearly yawned my head off 
before we were half,done. Stamm went 
into the thing with a feverish energy that 
carried me along with him for some hours, 
but after that my share in the night’s 
entertainment was pursued under the most 
grinding compulsion and bodily rebellion. 
It was four o’clock before we drew to a 
close, and as I struggled to replace every- 
thing in the safe, Stamm went over the 
fateful figures we had been at such pains to 
collect. 

“For heaven’s sake let’s go!’’ I cried, as 
I clanged the ponderous door of the safe 
and heard the click of the lock. ‘‘We can 
work out the figures to-morrow. Where 
in thunder’s my hat?’ 

‘*“My God!’’ he cried, ‘‘she’s short 
three hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 
forty cents.’’ 

I looked at him in consternation, dog- 
tired though I was. ‘‘Three hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars!’’ I repeated. 

‘*Tt’s better to know thé truth,’’ said 
Stamm, with a dreadful sob. ‘‘Better 
Milo’s money than his, Jim. All spent in 
the last six weeks,’’ he added; ‘‘the books 
run square up to then.’’ 

‘*For the sake of a fellow like that!’’ I 
said irrelevaptly, for Mellish was in both 
our minds. 

Stamm groaned aloud. 
said. ‘‘Jim, she’s a thief! 
what's to become of her!’’ 

It was with a thrill that I reached the 
store the next day, burdened as I was with 
my secret and quivering all over with a 
sense of impending disaster. I could hardly 
manage to meet Miss Stewart's grave, sweet 
eyes as the exigencies of the day brought 
me to her desk and close to the safe I had 
spent the night in rifling. I wondered 
how she could smile on the edge of such a 
precipice and comport herself with so 
much elegance and ease when there was not 


‘*A thief!’’ he 
My God, 
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a rag on her back but bore 

mute witness against her. 
‘‘But a word in Milo’s 

ear,’’ I said to myself, 

‘‘and you would walk out 

of here a branded thief.’’ 

I looked at Mellish with 

renewed interest and with 

a feeling of singular curi- 

osity to discover, if pos- 

sible, the charm that could 
thus lead a girl to her ruin. 

He was certainly big and 

handsome, and he had a 

drooping, caressing way of 

-| talking to women that 

somehow seemed to please 

them; but conceding all 
this, and admitting he had 
the straightest nose and 
whitest teeth among the 
men in the store, I could 
not conceive myself steal- 
| ing ten dollars to save 
| him from the gallows. 

| Indeed, under the circum- 

stances I should have 

been the last to interfere 

with a lynching party hav- 

ing Mellish for its victim. 

Milo, too, came in for a 

share of my terrified atten- 

tion. If he frowned, I 

waited with a straining heart for the blow 

to fall; if he smiled, I felt myself a traitor 

to the house that fed me. I was sick 

with apprehension, on edge with jangled 

nerves, and the sight of Stamm’s white, 

desperate face kept me in a perpetual 

fever of unrest. 1 felt him to be capable of anything, how- 

ever wicked or violent, and knew well the volcano that 

underlay his apparent calm. I trembled to see Mellish pass 

beside him and receive the glare of his bloodshot eyes, for 

the gleam of a knife or the shattering detonation of a pistol 

would have found in me, at least, no surprised spectator. 

But the eventless day melted slowly into night and no such 

melodramatic incident marred the peace of the store. We 

broke up at the usual hour for supper, and my day of 

} Drawn 0) alarms drew to an unexciting close. 

J com. Retyen That night, as I was returning from a walk, a dark figure 
“I WAS THERE TOO.” intercepted me at the gate. It was Stamm, looking like a specter. 
‘*Come,’’ he said, ‘‘come; I need you.’’ 

I followed him mechanically into the road, swearing in my heart he should recruit 

.m. for no new adventure. 

‘*Say,’’ I exclaimed at last, ‘‘what are you going to do with me, ‘Dolph?”’ 
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He laughed. ‘‘You mightn’t come if I 
told you,’’ he returned, not slackening his 
pace. 

‘*Hold on!’’ I cried, stopping short. 
‘““Tf it’s anything more like last night, I 
tell you plainly I shan’t go. I’ve had 
enough of such blamed folly.’’ 

‘‘Oh, come along,’’ he insisted; ‘‘it 
won’t do for me to tell you, that’s all. 
You see, you must be able to say afterward 
that you didn’t know.’’ 

‘*Didn’t know what?’’ I asked, more 
disquieted than ever. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘if you back out I shall 
never speak to you again. You’ve got to 
help me, and what’s more, help me blind- 
folded. I can’t explain, but if you are my 
friend you must back me up to-night.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what you are talking 
about,’’ I said. 

‘*T mustn’t tell you, Jim,’’ he replied, 
with a kind of wail in his voice. ‘‘It’s 
for your own sakeI don’t. You must just 
follow me and ask nothing.’’ 

I hung back no longer, and plodded on 
beside my friend, feeling about as comfort- 
able as a person walking the plank of a 
pirate ship. I knew there was some mad- 
ness in store, some midnight adventure 
that promised, to judge from Stamm’s 
studied ambiguity and more than uneasy 
manner, to lead me into some dangerous 
scrape. And when our road turned toward 
the house that sheltered Lionel Mellish, my 
beating heart bade me throw friendship to 
the winds and seek safety in flight. But 
I swallowed my fear, controlled my tin- 
gling legs and kept in line with my chum, 
inwardly cursing him as a busybody and a 
lunatic. ‘‘It’s none of his business and 
even less yours,’’ said Prudence, in my ear, 
‘*and I should advise you to back out of what 
promises to be a very dangerous affair.’’ 

As we toiled up the narrow stair that 
led to Mellish’s room, I recollected that the 
Englishman was in constant social request, 
and very seldom passed the early evening 
beneath his own roof. But I was doomed 
to disappointment just as my hopes were 
mounting fast. It was Mellish’s own 
cheerful voice that bade us enter as I 
turned the knob and walked slowly in. 
He was lying back in an arm-chair, his feet 
cocked above him on the mantel-shelf, and 
beside him on a table were a novel and a 
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bottle of whisky. He haled us in with 
cordiality, and I felt the greatest villain 
unhanged as I shook him by the hand and 
took the proffered chair. 

Stamm went to the door and locked it 
and put the key impressively into his 
trousers pocket. He then drew up at the 
table opposite Mellish and laid down a 
shining six-shooter. 

Mellish did not show the least concern. 

‘*What in thunder are you boys about?’’ 
he demanded, with a laugh and a look of 
undisguised amusement. ‘‘But I’ll trouble 
you to point that pistol somewhere else, 
Stamm. I’ve seen men killed before now 
with that kind of tomfoolery. Didn't 
know it was loaded, and all that.’’ 

Stamm snapped the revolver open and 
drew out one of the glistening thirty- 
eights. 

‘*This gun’s loaded,’’ he said, showing 
the vicious disks that marked each of them 
a cartridge. Then he reclosed his weapon 
again before laying it on the table, still 
with the muzzle toward Mellish. ‘‘Six 
thirty-eight bore cartridges, Mr. Mellish,’’ 
he went on, in an even, composed voice, as 
though reciting a lesson, ‘‘taken fresh to- 
day from a new consignment.”’ 

‘*Leave that pistol alone, I say,’’ cried 
Mellish, dropping his long legs from the 
mantel and turning round his chair with a 
bang. ‘‘Don’t you point it this way again, 
Stamm, or there'll be a row.’’ 

‘*The fact is, I’m here to make a little 
row,’’ said Stamm calmly,covering Mellish 
with the six-shooter and winking one eye. 

With a sudden spring the tall English- 
man half rose in his chair. 

‘*Sit down!’’ screamed Stamm, 
down, or I'll pump you full of lead!’’ 

Mellish collapsed into his chair, folded 
his arms, and stared somewhat wildly into 
Stamm’s convulsed face. 

‘*What do you want, you young luna- 
tic?’’ he asked. 

‘I’m going to tell you,’’ said Stamm. 
‘*You’ve got to pack up and leave Boones- 
boro this very night.”’ 

‘*Is one permitted to ask why, 
Stamm ?’’ inquired Mellish. 

‘*We don’t like the way you're treating 
Miss Stewart,’’ said Stamm. 

A look of stupefaction 
Mellish’s handsome face. 


**sit 


’ 


Mr. 


spread over 
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‘*Miss Stewart?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What 

have I done to Miss Stewart, you impudent 
young puppy? Why, good heavens, man, 
you don’t mean to insinuate Well, I 
must say you're a precious pair of young 
fools!’’ he broke out. ‘‘It seems to me one 
of the most impertinent things I ever heard 
of, holding me up in this fashion and 
bringing this 
young lady’s 
name into a 
drunken row. 
Even at the 
risk of hav- 
ing my head 
blown off, I'll 
trouble you to 
keep her name 
out of ourcon- 
versation.’’ 

‘*Mellish, ’’ 
said Stamm, 

‘I want to 
you 
to-night of 
thing: 
that if you 
don’t 


convince 
one 


leave 
Boonesboro, I 
kill 
not 
to- 
then 
—the day af- 
ter—the first 
that 
I'll get. [warn 
you not 
stick it 
here and 
bravado 


mean to 
you. If 
to-night, 
morrow 


chance 


to 
out 
let 
run 
away with 
you, for I tell 
you, sure as 
God sees me, 
I'm going to 
plug you.”’ 

‘*You bloodthirsty little hound!’’ cried 
Mellish. ‘‘Don’t you know that two can 
play that game?”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Stamm; ‘‘that’s just 
what two can’t. I shoot you and then 
turn the gun on myself. It’s just the 
difference between you having a cent in 
the game and I a million dollars.’’ 


“IT WAS MIDNIGHT WHEN WE BEGAN.” 
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‘*And do you mean to tell me,’’ said 
Mellish, ‘‘that if I don’t quit this infernal 
hole you mean to murder me on the 
street-—shoot me through the back like a 
blooming bandit?’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said Stamm; ‘‘that’s 
exactly what I do mean.’’ 

‘*And do you think I’m going to stomach 
all these threats of yours,’’ asked 
Mellish, ‘‘and cut away with my 
tail between my legs like a whipped 
cur—me that has been under fire 
twenty times and seen men die all 
round me?”’ 

‘*You’re no fool,’’ said Stamm, 
‘‘though you called me one just 
now. You know when 
you're beat; and if 
m| you've seen battles 
| you know what a man 
me looks like that’s strung 

>| up to kill.” 
‘* You do look pretty 
determined, I 
admit,’’ said 
Mellish, with 
a mirthless 
laugh, ‘‘ with 
your pistol 
shaking like a 
pep per-cast- 
er in your 
hand and your 
face the color 
of dirty paper. 
Now see here, 
Stamm,’’ he 
went on, “‘just 
drop fooling 
and talk sense 
for one min- 
ute. I don’t 
want to quar- 
rel with you, 
nor with your 
shivering 
young friend 
there. If it’s anything about the girl, 
can’t you realize you’re insulting her 
by such a scene? It’s very plain you’ve 
got some wrong ideas in that noddle of 
yours and think me the worst kind of 
cur. But I’m not; help me God, I'm 
not. You're letting your damn jealousy 
run you off your legs and you see evil 


Drawn by 
C. M. Relyea. 
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where there isn’t any. What ails you at 
bottom is that she prefers me to you, 
that’s about the long and short of it, 
Stamm. Now, old man,’’ he burst out, 
with a sudden geniality that warmed me 
like sunshine, ‘‘I don’t bear you any malice 
for this—not a bit. In this world what 
one fellow wins another has got to lose, 
old chap. Men have cut me out before 
with prettier girls than Della Stewart, and 
I didn’t murder them on the street or hold 
them up in this fashion. Stick that pistol 
back in your pocket, Stamm, and shake 
hands like a man, and by the time we’re 
half through that bottle you’ll find I’m 
not half so black as I’m painted.’’ 

I was charmed by this frank appeal, at 
once so manly and so disarming. I looked 
eagerly toward my friend, expecting to 
see him throw down his weapon and accept 
the peace so handsomely offered. But his 
wooden face never relaxed. His only reply 
was to draw out his watch and lay it on 
the table. 

‘“‘T’ll give you five minutes,’’ he said, 
‘‘and then I'll kill you.’’ 

Mellish for the first time began to lose 
composure. He looked about him like a 
hunted animal and was plainly nerving 
himself for a spring. But the short, glit- 
tering barrel of Stamm’s revolver and the 
white, expressionless face behind it held 
him cowed and impotent in the leash of 
fear, while the fateful seconds ticked away 
and pressed him for a decision. 

‘*One!’’ said Stamm. 

I was paralyzed with fear, and lay in my 
chair almost fainting. My heart was 
jumping like a live thing within my suffo- 
cated breast, though I was still enough 
myself to admire the Englishman’s non- 
chalance and pluck as he folded his arms 
and gazed coolly into the muzzle of the 
pistol. 

‘*Two!’’ said Stamm. 

‘Oh, drop your gun,’’ cried Mellish, 
suddenly, with the suspicion of a tremble 
in his voice. ‘‘My God, I can’t stand this 
minute business, Stamm. I'll give in, I 
surrender; tell me what you want.’’ 

‘*‘No more argument or fuss?’’ inquired 
Stamm coldly. ‘‘ You promise to do what 
I say on your word of honor?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ gasped Mellish, who was fast 
breaking down. ‘‘Anything you like. 
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Good Lord, a man can’t let himself be 
murdered !’’ 

‘*Jim,’’ said Stamm, with the same 
unmoved air that had marked him from 
the beginning, ‘‘give him pen and ink 
and note-paper.”’ 

I hastened to obey, and spread out these 
materials with a trembling hand. 

‘*Take the pen, Mellish, and write what 
I tell you,’’ said Stamm. 

There was no more fight in our friend. 
He took the pen like a little child, dipped 
it into the ink and waited like a scholar 
for his dictation. I marveled to see his 
hand so steady even in that crisis, when a 
little agitation might so easily have been 
pardoned, and admiration for the man 
leaped within me. 

‘*No wonder she prefers him, ’’ I thought 
to myself. 

‘*T suppose you call her Della?’’ said 
Stamm. 

‘*T don’t write to her much,’’ said Mel- 
lish. 

‘*My dear Della,’’ dictated Stamm from 
a closely written sheet he had drawn from 
his pocket. 

‘*My darling Della,’’ repeated Mellish. 

Stamm bit his lip hard, but forbore to 
make any objection. ‘‘When you receive 
this,’’ he continued slowly, ‘‘I shall be 
beyond the boundaries of the state, and I 
must beg you to blot from your mind the 
memory of a very unhappy and remorseful 
being. I had no right to pay you atten- 
tion or to win your love, for let me now 
confess that I am a married man and have 
children of my own——"’ 

Mellish laid down his pen and burst into 
peal after peal of hysterical laughter. 
He laughed till the tears ran down his face, 
till he gasped for breath like a man 
asphyxiated. The contagion seized me, 
too, and I began to laugh till I fairly 
ached; even Stamm’s pallid mask relaxed. 

“*Come, come, old man,’’ cried Mellish, 
‘‘draw it mild. Who the dickens has 
been telling you all this?’’ 

‘*You go on and write,’’ said Stamm 
sternly. ‘‘I guess you'll see the point of it 
before you’re much older.’’ 

Mellish laughed afresh. ‘And have 
children of my own,’’ he repeated. 

‘‘Try to forgive and forget me,’’ con- 
tinued Stamm, monotonously. ‘‘ Period. 
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There is yet another matter on which I 
wish to address you—one so delicate that 
I hesitate how best to make my meaning 
clear. Lately you have been extravagant 
and must have drawn on money that some 
day you must account for sy 

‘*What do you mean?’’ cried Mellish, 
with sudden and most unexpected agitation. 
‘*What money? Whose money?”’ 

‘*Milo’s money,’’ said Stamm. 

‘Good God!’’ ejaculated Mellish, and 
bent his head with a kind of shame. 

‘Please accept, therefore,’’ continued 
Stamm, ‘‘as a loan from one who feels a deep 
sense of the reparation he owes to you, the 
inclosed sum of four hundred dollars.’’ 
With these words he tossed over a little 
bundle of bills and added, ‘‘Yours very 
truly, Lionel Mellish.’’ 

The Englishman fingered the bills and 
gave. Stamm an odd, softened glance in 
which there was the glisten of tears. 

‘*Your money this?’* he asked. 

Stamm nodded. 

‘Tt takes a lot of counter-jumping to 
save four hundred dollars,’’ said Mellish. 

‘*T’ve more than that,’’ returned Stamm. 
‘**But I'd sell the coat off my back to save 


her from disgrace.’’ . 
‘* *Pon my soul, Stamm, I believe you're 
the better man of the two,’’ said Mellish. 
Stamm looked uneasy for the first time. 


‘*Let’s go on,’’? he said roughly. 
‘*You’re to leave by the 9:40 express.’’ 

The Englishman’s face hardened once 
more and he made no reply. He folded up 
the letter and addressed it in his big, 
round hand, writing carefully over the un- 
evenness caused by the bills. This accom- 
plished, he waited with a careless, question- 
ing air for what would next be asked of 
him. 

‘*You have thirty-five minutes to pack 
up,’’ said Stamm, looking at his watch. 

Mellish threw off his coat and started to 
work with a will, while Stamm and I 
watched him with very mingled feelings. 
To me there was something most touching 
in the man’s poverty as the curtain rose on 
this business of his departure. He had 
always borne himself with so gallant an air 
that it was a shock to me to behold the 
scanty properties, so frayed, shabby and 
well-worn, with which he had managed to cut 
so considerable a figure in our little world. 
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Practised myself in the petty economies 
and the makeshifts that a poor young 
man must needs pursue in order to appear 
even neat, I could perceive with half a 
glance that he had made extraordinarily 
good use of a very slender wardrobe. I 
pitied him from the bottom of my heart, 
and could have wept when he folded and 
patted his dress-clothes with sedulous care, 
and removed the cotillion favors that still 
stuck brightly in the lapel of the coat. I 
thought him such a handsome fellow as he 
busied himself about the room, and I could 
not keep the thought out of my head that 
Stamm and I might expect short shrift if 
there were any misadventure with the pis- 
tol. I felt we would both be flung out of 
the window before we could realize what 
had hurt us. But there was no more fight 
in Mellish. A change had come over him 
since he had taken Stamm’s greenbacks, 
and though he still looked fierce, dangerous 
and defiant, he went «out his enforced 
task with the method and unconcern of a 
man who had bowed his head to the in- 
evitable. Several times he could easily 
have snatched the revolver from Stamm’s 
grip and turned our battery on ourselves, 
but he had been so tamed and completely 
mastered that I believe no such thought 
ever crossed his mind. When he had 
packed his heavy grip and locked it, he 
surprised us by writing out a list of names, 
which, with some visiting-cards, he handed 
to Stamm, along with a few dollars he 
owed to Mrs. McGillop. 

‘It’s like going into action,’’ he said, 
with a wintry smile. ‘‘I’ll leave you to 
make P.P.C. in the bottom left-hand cornér 
and deliver them where they belong,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘I trust you not to neglect this, 
for they’ve been very good to me, these 
people. ’’ 

Stamm said he would make it a point 
to attend to it. 

‘‘I’m your man,’’ said Mellish at last, 
rising to his feet and lifting his heavy grip 
as though. it was a feather in his hands. 
‘*Forward! © March!’’ 

Stamm made ‘a pretense of walking in 
the rear, and signaled me to keep alongside 
our prisoner. Mellish saw the thing in a 
flash, and flamed up with sudden fire. 

‘‘Damn you, Stamm!’’ he burst out. 
‘*Put up your pistol and drop this theatri- 
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cality. Don’t you push me too far or I'll 
wring your neck. [ tell you I’m going; 
I’ve passed you my word. Let that 
suffice.’ 

Stamm put by his revolver without a 
word and the three of us descended the 
stairs and passed out into the street. A 
few moments later we were at the depot, 
where, after a thrilling period of waiting 
and suspense, during which Mellish checked 
his grip to Lakeport and received the ticket 
Stamm had already taken, the express 
thundered in, and away again, the heavier 
by one stalwart Englishman. 

I breathed freer, though I still had pre- 
monitions of evil to come. 

‘*To-morrow he’ll telegraph and she’ll 
join him at Lakeport,’’ said I to Stamm, as 
we trudged homeward together. ‘‘See if 
he doesn’t.’ 

‘*Not he,’’ said "Dolph. ‘‘I know that 
fellow through and through like a book. 
He’s as proud as Lucifer, and it would 
kill him to confessI had forced him to the 
wall and made him write that letter at the 
pistol’s point. He’s a mass of vanity all 


the way down to his boots, and I'll bet 
you that even the thought of Della will be 


a kind of mortification to him now. To- 
morrow he’ll be swaggering around Lake- 
port looking for another girl and making 
eyes at every pretty woman on the street. 
Oh, I know Lionel Mellish.”’ 

‘*T wonder how she’ll take it?’’ I asked. 

‘*The money will be a godsend,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘The thought of that day of reck- 
oning must lie heavy on her.’’ 

‘*And Mellish will get all the credit,’’ I 
said. 

Stamm broke out incoherently. ‘‘Oh, 
Jim,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’m the wretchedest man 
alive !’’ 

The next morning I made a point of 
the store somewhat earlier than 
usual, and well before the hour when our 
pretty cashier was wont to take her place. 
This was in order to put Mellish’s letter on 
her desk without exposing myself to any 
awkward questioning or becoming involved 
into making damaging admissions. I can- 
not speak for Stamm, whose keen, thin 
face betrayed no sign of the anguish that 
must inwardly have rent him, but for my- 
self my heart was in my mouth when Miss 
Stewart tore open the letter and bent her 


being at 
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fine eyes over its unfolded page. I never 
saw a face change like hers when she read 
it to an end, and let Stamm’s hard-earned 
bills fall disregarded on the floor. She 
cried and went on terribly, and told some 
story about asick relation or something, as 
old Milo, ever kind and fatherly, showed 
concern at her distress. She wouldn’t 
leave the store, though he pressed her hard 
and almost ordered her to go, and of 
course the whole business apperred as 
plain as day to everybody when hour after 
hour passed and Mellish put in no appear- 
ance. It made my blood boil to hear 
the way old Jardine talked, and to dis- 
cover the lack of all chivalry and gentle- 
manly feeling in some of the boys. But I 
held my tongue and said nothing, though 
at times the provocation was almost more 
than I could bear. But in the heat of the 
moment I feared to blurt out the truth if 
once I took up the cudgels in the poor 
girl’s defense and tried to stem that tide of 
malice and evil insinuation. How Stamm 
bore it unmoved, is more than I can tell. 
Perhaps he was buoyed up by his triumph 
of overnight, or his sense bade him follow 
my good example and stifle the outburst of 
his affronted heart. Be it as it may, the 
day passed unmarked, though the memory 
of it lies heavy on me yet: I see Stamm 
before me now, haggard without and racked 
within by a thousand poignant miseries 
that none knew but I, and the dim, tear- 
stained face of pretty Della far hid in the 
recesses of the store. 

To me it was a wonder that the girl did 
not break down or falter, as the weeks 
and months rolled on, at the unremitting 
task of keeping Milo’s books. Day by day 
she was ever at her post, early to come, 
late to leave; a little paler, perhaps, than 
she had been before, but on the whole as 
charming a figure in our musty store as 
ever man’s eyes were privileged to gaze 
upon. I thought her cold and forgetful, 
and it was Stamm’s melancholy task to 
combat these notions and protest her unal- 
terable devotion to Mellish. Idonot know 
on what he founded his theory, unless 
it was on her continued disdain of his own 
advances and the fact that Mellish found 
no avowed successor to her heart. I haz- 
arded the opinion that she was in corre- 


spondence with the fellow still and went licr 
28 
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lonely way solaced by letters from a dis- 
tance, but Stamm, who did nothing by 
halves, somehow kept the track of her cor- 
respondence and knew of every letter she 
sent or received, and gave a strenuous denial 
to my charge. 

Some five months or so after the time of 
Mellish’s departure from our midst, Della 
Stewart suddenly disappeared from her 
desk, and Milo explained to the curious 
that she had long given him notice of her 
intention, but had asked him to keep it 
secret. This was a regular facer for Stamm, 
and I never felt sorrier for any one in my 
life than when, in dreadful agitation and dis- 
tress, he attempted to pierce the impene- 
trable reserve of Milo himself and extort 
the secret of Della’s whereabouts. Milo’s 
patience, never his strongest trait, utterly 
gave way under the stress of this ill-advised 
questioning; he called Stamm every name 
under heaven from busybody to skunk, 
and loosed the great guns of his indigna- 
tion until my poor friend, metaphorically 
speaking, was nothing but a heap of blood- 
stained ruins. It is unnecessary to say 
that, beyond ascertaining his command of 
a magnificent invective, we gleaned 
nothing from the old gentleman in the 
information, and Miss Stewart’s 


way of 
departure remained as much of a mystery 


as before. But we were not to be kept 
so long in the dark as he had at first 
imagined. One morning the post brought 
me a letter in Mellish’s heavy hand, which 
I opened, I need not say with what 
curiosity and excitement. 

‘*Dear Jimmy,’’ it ran: ‘‘I wonder if it 
will surprise you much to hear that Della 
and I were married five days ago at this 
place, and you can show suspicious old 
Stamm the inclosed newspaper clipping of 
the event, with the address of the parson 
that married me. Not that I bear him 
any malice, though, or think of him with 
anything but the kindest feelings. In the 
bottom of my soul I believe he’s the better 
man of the two, and if I live to be 
Methuselah I shall never forget the night 
he held me up and forked out the money 
for what he thought was Della’s shortage 


at the store. I wasn’t treating her right 
and I knew it, and that was why I was 
such putty in your hands—I say ‘yours’ 
out of politeness, for as I remember it you 
nearly swallowed your front teeth with 
funk. Well, I don’t blame you, for that hot 
little devil was on the shoot, and it wasn't 
any of your funeral, as they say here. You 
can téll him I feel damned grateful—I do 
indeed—and I want him to know it. I 
had some ups and downs after I left you, 
but came in at last for a little pot of money 
from home, a legacy from an aunt. I sup- 
pose Milo wouldn’t have turned round if 
he had dropped it on the street, but for 
me it was enough to buy a good livery here 
and set up in business. I’m doing so-so, 
and run the stages from Lakeport here to 
Singer’s Springs, and though modesty 
forbids, I am the most popular individual 
in the place, and the local paper writes 
me up in a way that brings the blush even 
to my brazen cheek. You were all wrong 
about the money. Della never took a 
cent. You the administrator that 
wound up her father’s estate wrote to hei 
that she would come out a couple of thou- 
sand ahead of the game, and so old Milo 
told her to help herself and pay afterward. 
You will find inclosed a bank draft for 
four hundred dollars, payable to Stamm’s 
order, and I'll trouble you to hand it to 
him and remit me his receipt. 

‘**T don’t want any white-haired wanderer 
sitting at my hearth and making sheep’s 
eyes at my wife, so I won't 
infernal hypocrite as to say I would ever 
care to see Stamm again; but if you ever 
come Lakeport way and want a snug room 
and the best mount in the livery free gratis, 
come along any time and knock at my 
door, old man, and don’t you forget it. 

‘*You ought to have seen the way Della 
cried when I let out the whole truth, and 
heard the way she talked about good old 
Stamm. You can tell him, if you think it 
will be any kind of comfort to him. 

‘*With kindest regards to you both, be- 
lieve me, 


see, 


be such an 


‘*Ever sincerely yours, 
‘*LioneL MELLISsH.’’ 
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By ELiza CALVERT HALL. 


‘¢ (*ITTIN’ a new organ is a mighty 


J different thing nowadays from 
what it was when I was young,’’ said Aunt 
Jane judicially, as she lifted a panful of 
yellow harvest apples from the table and 
began to peel them for dumplings. 

Potatoes, peas and asparagus were bub- 
bling on the stove, and the dumplings were 
in honor of the invited guests, who had 
begged the privilege of staying in the 
kitchen awhile. Aunt Jane was one of 
those rare housekeepers whose kitchens are 
more attractive than the parlors of other 
people. 

‘‘And gittin’ religion is different, too,’ 
she continued, propping her feet on the 
round of a chair for the greater comfort 
and convenience of her old knees. ‘‘Both 
of ‘em is a heap easier than they used to 
be, and the organs is a heap better. I don’t 
know whether the religion’s any better or 
not. You know I went up to my daughter 
Mary Francis’s last week, and the folks up 
there havin’ a big meetin’ in the 


’ 


was 


Tabernicle, and that’s how come me to be 
thinkin’ about organs. 

‘*The preacher was an evangelist, as they 
call him, Sam Joynes, from down in 
Georgy. In my day he'd ’a’ been called 
the Rev. Samuel Joynes. Folks didn’t call 
their preachers Tom, Dick and Harry and 
Jim and Sam like they do now. I'd like 
to ’a’ seen anybody callin’ Parson Page 
‘Lem Page.’ He was the Rev. Lemuel 
Page, and don’t you forgit it. But things 
is different, as I said awhile ago, and even 
the little boys says ‘Sam Joynes,’ jest like 
he played marbles with ’em every day. I 
went to the Tabernicle three or four times; 
and of all the preachers that ever I heard 
he certainly is the beatenest. Why, I ain’t 
laughed so much since me and Abram went 
to Barnum’s circus the year before the 
war. He was preachin’ one day about 
cleanliness bein’ next to godliness, which it 
certainly is, and he says, ‘You old skunk 
you!’ But, la! the worse names he called 
’em the better they ‘peared to like it, and 
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sinners was converted wholesale every time 
he preached. But there wasn’t no goin’ 
to the mourner’s bench and mournin’ for 
your sins and havin’ people prayin’ and 
cryin’ over you. They jest set and laughed 
and grinned while he was gittin’ off his 
jokes, and then they’d go up and shake 
hands with him, and there they was all 
saved and ready to be baptized and taken 
into the church.’’ 

Just here the old yellow rooster fluttered 
up to the doorstep and gave a hoarse, 
ominous crow. 

‘*There, now! You hear that?’’ said 
Aunt Jane, as she tossed him a golden 
peeling from her pan. ‘‘There’s some 
folks that gives.right up and looks for 
sickness or death or bad news every time a 
rooster crows inthe door. But I never let 
such things bother me. The Bible says 
that nobody knows what a day may bring 
forth, and if I don’t know, it ain’t likely 
my old yeller rooster does. 

‘*What wasI talkin’ about? Oh, yes— 
the Sam Joynes meetin’. Well, I never 
was no hand to say that old ways is 
best, and I don’t say so now. If you can 


convert a man by callin’ him a polecat, 


why, call him one, of course. And mournin’ 
ain’t always a sign o’ true repentance. 
They used. to tell how Silas Petty mourned 
for forty days, and, as Sally Ann said, he 
had about as much religion as old Dan 
Tucker’s Derby ram. 

‘*However, it was the organ I set out to 
tell about. It’s jest like me to wander 
away from the p’int. Abram always said 
a text would have to be made like a postage- 
stamp for me to stick to it. You see, 
they’d jest got a fine new organ at Mary 
Francis’s church, and she was tellin’ me 
how they paid for it. One man give five 
hundred dollars, and another give three 
hundred; then they collected four or five 
hundred amongst the other members, and 
give a lawn-party and a strawberry festival 
and raised another hundred. It set me to 
thinkin’ o’ the time us women got the 
organ for Goshen church. It warn’t no 
light matter, for, besides the money it took 
us nearly three years to raise, there was 
the opposition. Come to think of it, we 
raised more opposition than we did money ;’’ 
and Aunt Jane laughed a blithe laugh and 
tossed another peeling to the yellow rooster, 
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who had dropped the role of harbinger of 
evil and was posing as a humble suppliant. 

‘An organ in them days, honey, was 
jest a wedge to split the church half in 
two. It wasthe new cyarpet that brought 
on the organ. You know how it is with 
yourself; you git a new dress, and then 
you’ve got to have a new bonnet, and then 
you can’t wear your old shoes and gloves 
with a new dress and a new bonnet, and 
the first thing you know you’ve spent five 
times as much as you set out to spend. 
That’s the way it was with us about the 
cyarpet and the organ and the pulpit chairs 


‘and the communion set. 


‘*Most o’ the men folks was aginst the 
organ from the start, and Silas Petty was 
the foremost. Silas made a p’int of goin’ 
aginst everything that women favored. 
Sally Ann used to say that if a woman was 
to come up to him and say, ‘Le’s go to 
heaven,’ Silas would start off towards the 
other place right at once; he was jest that 
mulish and contrairy. He met Sally Ann 
one day, and says he, ‘Jest give you women 
rope enough and you'll turn the house o’ 
the Lord into a reg’lar toy-shop.’ And 
Sally Ann she says, ‘You'd better go home, 
Silas, and read the book of Exodus. If 
the Lord told Moses how to build the 
Tabernicle with the goats’ skins and rams’ 
skins and blue and purple and scarlet and 
fine linen and candlesticks with six 
branches, I reckon he won’t object to a few 
yards o’ cyarpetin’ and a little organ in 
Goshen church.’ 

‘*Sally Ann always had an answer ready, 
and I used to think she knew more about 
the Bible than Parson Page did himself. 

‘‘Of course Uncle Jim Matthews didn’t 
want the organ; he was afraid it might 
interfere with his singin’. Job Taylor 
always stood up for Silas, so he didn’t 
want it; and Parson Page never opened his 
mouth one way or the other. He was one 
o’ those men that tries to set on both sides 
o’ the fence at once, and he’d set that way 
so long he was a mighty good hand at 
balancin’ himself. 

‘*‘Us women didn't say much, but we 
made up our minds to have the organ. So 
we went to work in the Mite Society, and 
in less’n three years we had enough money 
to git it. I’ve often wondered how many 
pounds o’ butter and how many baskets of 
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“HOW DO YOU RECKON IT’S GOIN’ TO SOUND WITH UNCLE JIM’S VOICE?” 
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eggs it took to raise that money. I reckon 
if they’d ’a’ been piled up on top of each 
other they’d ’a’ reached to the top o’ the 
steeple. The women of Israel brought their 
ear-rings and bracelets to help build the 
Tabernicle, but we had jest our egg and 
butter money, and the second year, when 
the chicken cholery was so bad, our pros- 
pects looked mighty blue. 

‘*WhenI saw that big organ up at Dan- 
ville, I couldn’t help thinkin’ about the little 
thing we worked so hard to git. ’Twasn’t 
much bigger’n a wash-stand, and I reckon 
if I was to hear it now, I'd think it was 
mighty feeble and squeaky. But it sounded 
fine enough to us in them days, and, little 
as it was, it raised a disturbance for miles 
around, 

‘*When it come down from Louisville, 
Abram went to town with his two-horse 
wagon and brought it out and set it up in 
our parlor. My Jane had been takin’ 
lessons in town all winter so’s to be able to 
play on it. 

‘*We had a 
choir for them 
only trouble 
everybody 
be leader. 
common 


right good 
days; the 
was that 
wanted to 
That’s a 
failin’ with 


Drawn iy Peter Newell. 


— 
“SILAS PETTY A-LEANIN’ BACK IN HIS PEW AND 
SMILIN’.”" 
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church choirs, I've noticed. Milly Amos 
sung soprano, and my Jane was the 
alto; John Petty sung bass, and young 
Sam Crawford tenor; and as for Uncle 
Jim Matthews, he sung everything, and 
a plenty of it, Milly Amos used 
to say he was wuss’n a flea. He'd start 
out on the bass, and first thing you knew, 
he’d be singin’ tenor with Sam Amos; and 
by the time Sam was good and mad, he'd 
be off onto the alto or the soprano. He 
was one 0’ those meddlcsome old creeturs 
that thinks the world never moved till they 
got into it, and they’ve got to help every- 
body out with whatever they happen to be 
doin’. You’ve heard o’ children bein’ 
born kickin’. Well, Uncle Jim must ‘a’ been 
born singin’. I’ve seen people that said 
they didn’t like the idea 0’ goin’ to heaven 
and standin’ around a throne and singin’ 
hymns forever and ever; but you couldn’t 
’a’ pleased Uncle Jim better than to set him 
down in jest that sort o’ heaven. Wher- 
ever there was a chance to get in some 
singin’, there you’d be shore to find Uncle 
Jim. Folks used to say he enjoyed a 
funeral a heap better than he did a wed- 
din’, ’cause he could sing at the funeral, 
and he couldn't at the weddin’; and Sam 
Crawford said he believed if Gabriel was to 
come down and blow his trumpet, Uncle Jim 
would git up and begin to sing. 

‘**It wouldn't ‘a’ been so bad if he'd had 
any sort of a voice; but he’d been singin’ 
all his life and hollerin’ at protracted 
meetin’s ever Since he got religion, till 
he’d sung and hollered all the music out of 
his voice, and there wasn’t nothin’ left 
buf the old creaky machinery. It used to 
make me think of an old rickety house 
wit the blinds flappin’ in the wind. It 
mortified us turrible to have any of the 
Methodists or Babtists come to our church. 
We. was sort 0’ the old man’s 
capers, but people that wasn’t couldn’t keep 
a straight face when the singin’ begun, 
and it took more grace than any of us had 
to keep from gittin’ mad when we scen 
people from another church laughin’ at our 
choir. 

‘*The Babtists had a powerful protracted 
meetin’ one winter. Uncle Jim was there 
to help with the singin’, as a matter of 
course, and he begun to git mightily in- 
terested in Babtist doctrines. Used to go 


too. 


used to 
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home with ‘em after church and talk 
about Greek and Hebrew words till 
the clock struck twelve. And one com- 
munion Sunday he got up solemn as a owl 
and marched out o’ church jest before 
the bread and wine was passed. Made 
like he warn’t shore he’d been 
rightly babtized. The choir was 
mightily tickled at the idea o’ gittin’ 

shed o’ the old pest, and Sam Craw- 

ford went to him and told him 

he was on the right track and to 

go ahead, for the Babtists was 
undoubtedly correct, and if it 

wasn’t for displeasin’ his father 

and mother he'd jine ’em him- 

self. And then—Sam never could 

let well enough alone—then he went 

to Bush Elrod, the Babtist tenor, and 

says he, ‘I hear you’re goin’ to have 

a new member in your choir.’ And Bush 
‘Well, if the old idiot ever jines 
church, we'll hold his head under 
the water so long that he won’t be able to 
And then he 
give Uncle Jim a hint o’ how things was; 
and when Uncle Jim heard that the Presby- 
terians was anxious to git shed o’ him, he 
found out right away that all them Greek 
and Hebrew words meant sprinklin’ and 
infant babtism. So he settled down to 
stay where he was, and hollered louder’n 
ever the next Sunday. 

‘*The old man was a good enough Chris- 
tian, I reckon; but when it come to singin’, 
stumblin’-block and rock of 
offense to the whole church, and especially 
The first thing Sally Ann said 
looked at the new organ was, 
‘Well, Jane, how do you reckon it’s goin’ 
with Uncle Jim’s voice?’ and I 
laughed till I had to set down in a cheer. 

‘*Well, when the men folks found out 
that our organ had come, they begun to 
up. Abram had brought it out 
Tuesday, and Wednesday night, as soon as 
prayer-meetin’ broke, Parson Page says, 
says he: ‘Brethren, there is a little business 
transacted. Please remain a few 
And then, when we had 
set down agin, he went on to say that the 
sisters had raised money and bought an 
and was some division of 
opinion among the brethren about usin’ it, 
so he would like to have the matter dis 


out 


says, 


this 


spile good music agin.’ 


he was a 


to the choir. 


when she 


to sound 


wake 


to be 


minutes longer.’ 


organ, there 
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*““ LAUGHED TILL 
HE COULDN'T LAUGH NO MORE." 


cussed. He used a lot o’ big words and 
talked mighty smooth, and I knew there 
was trouble ahead for us women. 

‘*Uncle Jim was the first one to git up. 
He was so anxious to begin, he couldn’t 
hardly wait for Parson Page to git through ; 
and anybody would ’a’ thought that he’d 
been up to heaven and talked with the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
and all the angels, to hear him tell about 
the sort 6’ music there was in heaven, and 
the sort they ought to be on earth. ‘Why, 
brethren,’ says he, ‘when John saw the 


heavens opened there wasn’t no organs up 


’ 


there. God don’t keer nothin’,’ says he, 
‘about such new-fangled worldly instru- 
ments. But when a lot o’ sweet human 
voices gits to praisin’ him, why, the very 
angels stops singin’ to listen.’ 

‘*Milly Amos was right behind me, and 
she leaned over and says, ‘Well, if the 
angels ’d ruther hear Uncle Jim’s singin’ 
than our organ, they've got mighty pore 
taste, that’s all I’ve got to say.’ 

‘*Silas Petty was the next one to git up, 
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and says he: ‘I never was in favor o’ doin’ 
things half-way, brethren, and if we’ve got 
to have the organ, why, we might as well 
git a monkey, too, and be done with it. 
For my part,’ says he, ‘I want to worship 
in the good old way my fathers and grand- 
fathers worshiped in, and, unless my 
feelin’s change very considerable, I shall 
have to withdraw from this church if any 
such Satan’s music-box is set up in this 
holy place.’ 

‘‘And Sally Ann turned around and 
whispered to me, ‘We ought to got that 
organ long ago, Jane.’ I like to laughed 
right out, and I leaned over, and says I, 
‘Why don’t you git up and talk for us, 
Sally Ann?’ and she says: ‘The spirit ain’t 
moved me, Jane. I reckon it’s too busy 
movin’ Uncle Jim and Silas Petty.’ 

‘*Jest then I looked around, and there 
was Abram standin’ up. Well, you could 
’a’ knocked me over with a feather. Abram 
always was one 0’ those close-mouthed 
men. Never spoke if he could git around 
it any way whatever. Parson Page used 
to git after him every protracted meetin’ 
about not leadin’ in prayer and havin’ 
family worship; but the spirit moved him 
that time, shore, and there he was talkin’ 
as glib as old Uncle Jim. And says he: 
‘Brethren, I ain’t carin’ much one way or 
another about this organ. I don’t know 
how the angels feel about it, not havin’ so 
much acquaintance with ’em as Uncle Jim 
has; but I do know enough about women 
to know that there ain’t no use tryin’ to 
stop ’em when they git their heads set on 
a thing, and I’m goin’ to haul that organ 
over to-morrow mornin’ and set it up for 
the choir to practise by Friday night. If 
I don’t haul it over, Sally Ann and Jane’ll 
tote it over between ’em, and if they can’t 
git it into the church by the door, they’ll 
hist a window and git it in that way. I 
reckon,’ says he, ‘I’ve got all the men 
aginst me in this matter, but then, I’ve 
got all the women on my side, and I 
reckon all the women and one man makes a 
pretty good majority, and so I’m goin’ to 
haul the organ over to-morrow mornin’.’ 

**T declare I felt real proud of Abram, 
and I told him so that night when we 
was goin’ home together. Then Parson 
Page he says, ‘It seems to me there is sound 
sense in what Brother Parish says, and I 
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suggest that we allow the sisters to have 
their way and give the organ a trial; and if 
we find that it is hurtful to the interests of 
the church, it will be an easy matter to 
remove it.’ And Milly Amos says to me, 
‘I see ’em gittin’ that organ out if we 
once git it in.’ 

‘*When the choir met Friday night, 
Milly come in all in a flurry, and says she: 
‘I hear Brother Gardner has gone to the 
*Sociation down in Russellville, and all the 
Babtists are comin’ to our church Sunday ; 
and I want to show ’em what good music 
is this once, anyhow. Uncle Jim Matthews 
is laid up with rheumatism,’ says she, 
‘and if that ain’t a special providence 
I never saw one.’ And Sam Crawford 
slapped his knee, and says he, ‘Well, if the 
old man’s rheumatism jest holds out over 
Sunday, them Babtists ’1l hear music shore. ’ 

‘*Then Milly went on to tell that she’d 
been up to Squire Elrod’s, and Miss Pe- 
nelope, the squire’s niece from Louisville, 
had promised to sing a voluntary Sun- 
day 


‘**Voluntary? What’s that?’ says Sam. 


‘* *Why,’ says Milly, ‘it’s a hymn that 
the choir, or somebody in it, sings of their 
own accord, without the preacher givin’ 


it out; just like your tomatoes come up in 
the spring, voluntary, without you plantin’ 
the seed. That’s the way they do in the 
city churches,’ says she, ‘and we are goin’ 
to put on city style Sunday.’ 

‘*Then they went to work and practised 
some new tunes for the hymns Parson Page 
had give ’em, so if Uncle Jim’s rheumatism 
didn’t hold out he’d still have to hold. his 

ace. 

‘*Well, Sunday come; but special prov- 
idence was on Uncle Jim’s side that time, 
and there he was as smilin’ as a basket 0’ 
chips if he did have to walk with a cane. 
We'd had the church cleaned up as neat as 
anew pin. My Jane had put a bunch of 
honeysuckles and pinks on the organ, and 
everybody was dressed in their best. Miss 
Penelope was settin’ at the organ with a 
bunch of roses in her hand, and the win- 
dows was all open, and you could see the 
trees wavin’ in the wind and hear the 
birds singin’ outside. I always did think 
that was the best part o’ Sunday—that 
time jest before church begins.”’ 


Aunt Jane’s voice dropped. Her words 
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came slowly; and into the story fell one of 
those ‘‘flashes of silence’’ to which she 
was as little given as the great historian. 
The pan of dumplings waited for the 
sprinkling of spice and sugar while she 
stood motionless, looking afar off, though 
her gaze apparently stopped on the vacant 
whitewashed wall before her. No mind- 
reader’s art was needed to tell what scene 
her faded 
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stillness of the time ‘‘jest before church 
begins. ’’ 

The asparagus on the stove boiled over 
with a great spluttering, and Aunt Jane 
came back to ‘‘the eternal now.”’ 

‘*Sakes alive!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
lifted the saucepan; ‘‘I must be gittin’ old, 
to let things bile over this way while I’m 
studyin’ about old times. I declare, I be- 
lieve I’ve 





eyes beheld. 
There was the 
old church, 
with its bat- 
tered furni- 
ture and high 
pulpit. For 
one brief mo- 
ment the 
grave had 
yielded up its 
dead, and 
‘*the old fa- 
miliar faces’’ 
looked out 
from every 
pew. We 
very 
near togeth- 
er, Aunt Jane 
and I; but the 
breeze that 
fanned her 
brow was not 
the breeze I 
felt as I sat by 
her kitchen 
window. For 
her a wind 
was blowing 
across. the 
plains of 
memory; and 

the honey- 

suckle odor 
it carried was 
not from the bush in the yard. It came, 
weighted with dreams, from the blossoms 
that her Jane had placed on the organ 
twenty-five years ago. A Bob White was 
calling in the meadow across the dusty road, 
and the echoes of the second bell had just 
died away. She and Abram were side by 
side in their accustomed place, and life lay 
like a watered garden in the peaceful 


were 
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“I RECKON ALL THE WOMEN AND ONE MAN MAKES A PRETTY GOOD 
MAJORITY.” 


] clean forgot 
* what I was 
| sayin’.”’ 
‘*You were 
at church,’’ 
I suggested, 
‘‘and the 
singing was 
about to be- 
gin.’’ , 
‘*Shore 
enough! 
Well, all at 
once Miss 
Penelope laid 
her hands on 
the keys and 
begun to play 
and sing 
‘Nearer, My 
if God, to Thee.’ 
hatin NS We'd heard 
Y Wh that hymn 
\\ all our lives 
1.4 at church and 
protracted 
meetin’s and 
prayer-meet- 
in’s, but we 
hadn’t no 
idea how it 
could sound 
till Miss Pe- 
nelope sung it 
all by herself 
that day with 
our new organ. I ricollect jest how she 
looked, pretty little thing that she was; 
and sometimes I can hear her voice jest 
as plain as I hear that robin out yon- 
der in the ellum tree. Every word was 
jest like a bright new piece o’ silver, and 
every note was jest like gold; and she was 
lookin’ up through the winder at the trees 
and the sky like she was singin’ to some- 
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body we couldn’t see. We clean forgot 
about the new organ and the Babtists; and 
{ really believe we was feelin’ nearer tu 
God than we'd ever felt before. When 
she got through with the first verse, she 
played somethin’ soft and sweet and begun 
agin; and right in the middle of the first 
line—I declare, it’s twenty-five years ago, 
but I git mad now when I think about it— 
right in the middle of the first line Uncle 
Jim jined in like an old squawkin’ jay-bird, 
and sung like he was tryin’ to drown out 
Miss Penelope and the new organ, too. 
‘*Everybody give a jump when he first 
started, and he’d got nearly through the 
verse before we took in what was hap- 
penin’. Even the Babtists jest looked 
surprised like the rest of us. But when 
Miss Penelope begun the third time and 
Uncle Jim jined in with his hollerin’, I saw 
Bush Elrod grin, and that grin spread all 
over the Babtist crowd in no time. The 
Presbyterian young folks was gigglin’ 


behind their fans, and Bush got to laughin’ 
till he had to git up and leave the church. 
They said he went up the road to Sam 
Amos's pasture and laid 
ground and rolled over and 


down on the 
over and 
laughed till he couldn’t laugh no more. 

‘‘T was so mad [ started to git up, 
though goodness knows what I could ’a’ 
done. Abram he grabbed my dress and says, 
‘Steady, Jane!’ jest like he was talkin’ to 
the old mare. The thing that made me 
maddest was Silas Petty a-leanin’ back in 
his pew and smilin’ as satisfied as if he’d 
seen the salvation of the Lord. I didn’t 
mind the Babtists half as much as I did 
Silas. 

‘‘The only person in the church that 
wasn’t the least bit flustered was Miss 
Penelope. She was a Marshall on her 
mother’s side, and I always said that no- 
body but a born lady could ’a’ acted as she 
did. She sung right on as if everything 
was goin’ exactly right and she’d been 
singin’ hymns with Uncle Jim all her life. 
Two or three times when the old man kind 
o’ lagged behind, it looked like she waited 
for him to ketch up, and when she got 
through and Uncle Jim was lumberin’ on 
the last note, she folded her hands and set 
there lookin’ out the winder where the sun 
was shinin’ on the silver poplar trees, jest 
as peaceful as a angel, and the rest of us 
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as mad as hornets. Milly Amos set back 
of Uncle Jim, and his red bandana hand- 
kerchief was lyin’ over his shoulders where 
he’d been shooin’ the flies away. She told 
me the next day it was all she could do to 
keep from reachin’ over and chokin’ the 
old man off while Miss Penelope was 
singin’. 

‘*T said Miss Penelope was the only 
one that wasn’t flustered. I ought to ‘a’ 
said Miss Penelope and Uncle Jim. The 
old creetur was jest that simple-minded he 
didn’t know he’d done anything out o’ the 
way, and he set there lookin’ as pleased as 
a child and thinkin’, I reckon, how smart 
he’d been to help Miss Penelope out with 
the singin’. 

‘*The rest o’ the hymns went off all 
right, and it did me good to see Uncle 
Jim’s face when they struck up the new 
tunes. He tried to jine in, but he had to 
give it up and wait for the Doxology. 

‘*Parson Page preached a powerful good 
sermon, but I don’t reckon it done some of 
us much good, we was so put out about 
Uncle Jim spilin’ our voluntary. 

‘*After meetin’ broke and we was goin’ 
home, me and Abram had to pass by Silas 
Petty’s wagon. He was helpin’ Maria in, 
and I don’t know what she’d been sayin’, 
but he says, ‘It’s a righteous judgment on 
you women, Maria, for profanin’ the Lord’s 
house with that there organ.’ And, mad 
as I was, I had to laugh when I thought of 
old Uncle Jim Matthews exccutin’ a judg- 
ment of the Lord. Uncle Jim never made 
more’n a half-way livin’ at the carpenter's 
trade, and I reckon if the Lord had wanted 
anybody to help him execute a judgment, 
Uncle Jim would ’a’ been the last man he’d 
’a’ thought of. 

‘*Of course the choir was madder’n ever 
at Uncle Jim; and when Milly Amos had 
fever that summer, she called Sam to her 
the day she was at her worst, and pulled 
his head down and whispered as feeble as a 
baby: ‘Don’t let Uncle Jim sing at my 
funeral, Sam. I'll rise up out of my coffin 
if he And Sam _ broke 
laughin’ and a-cryin’ at the same time— 
he thought a heap o’ Milly—and says he, 
‘Well, Milly, ef it'll have that effect, Uncle 
Jim shall sing at the funeral, shore.’ And 
Milly got to laughin’, weak was, 
and in a few minutes she dropped off to 


does.’ out a- 


as she 
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sleep, and when she woke 
up the fever was gone, 
and she begun to git well 
from that day. I always 
believed that laugh was 
the turnin’-p’int. In- 
stead of Uncle Jim sing- 
in’ at her funeral, she 
sung at Uncle Jim’s, and 
broke down and _ cried 
like a child for all the 
mean things she’d said 
about the pore old cree- 
tur’s voice.’’ 

The asparagus had been 
transferred to a china 
dish, and the browned 
butter was ready to pour apatite 

. pod vrawn by 

over it. The potatoes ' : Peter Newell. 
were steaming themselves 
into mealy delicacy, and “pON'T LET UNCLE JIM SING AT MY FUNERAL, SAM.” 

Aunt Jane peered into the stove where the ‘*La, child,’’ she replied, dashing a 
dumplings were taking on a golden-brown. pinch of ‘‘seasonin’ ’’ into the peas, ‘‘when 
Her story-telling evidently did not inter- I git so old I can’t do but one thing at a 
fere with her culinary skill, and I said so. time, I'll try to die as soon as possible." 


m#OR Best Ideas on Organization of a Home, 
$500.—Honoraria amounting to $500 will be paid for the three 
best papers, of four thousand to five thousand words each, submitted to 
the editors of Tue CosmMopoLiTrAN on or before February 28, 1899, on 


” 


‘*The Ideal and Practical Organization of a Home. 

The papers not only should consider the best ideals, but should be of a 

practical character, showing wherein scientitic organization may be brought 

to bear to simplify the duties of the housekeeper, and at the same time en- 

able her to bring her work to the highest perfection with a minimum of effort and 
expenditure. 

The $500 offered will be divided into three sums of $200, $150 and $150, respect- 
ively. The sum of $200 will be paid for the ablest essay which shall treat of homes 
conducted on incomes ranging from $1,600 to $2,500, providing for the father, 
mother and four children. The second $150 will be set aside for that class of papers 
which shall take into consideration homes for which the income provided is in excess 
of $4,000 per annum. The third honorarium of $150 will be paid to the writer of the 
ablest paper having to do with a home containing father, mother and three children, 
where the income is $2.50 per day. 

As above stated, all papers must be in the hands of the editors before the close of 
February, 1899. No additional information can be given defining the above limitations 
more particularly than is here set forth. 





MR. CORNELIUS JOHNSON, 


OFFICE-SEEKER. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


T was a beautiful day in balmy May and 
the sun shone pleasantly on Mr. Cor- 
nelius Johnson’s very spruce Prince Albert 
suit of gray as he alighted from the train 
in Washington. He cast his eyes about 
him, and then gave a sigh of relief and 
satisfaction as he took his bag from the 
porter and started for the gate. As he 
went along, he looked with splendid com- 
placency upon the less fortunate mortals 
who were streaming out of the day coaches. 
It was a Pullman sleeper on which he had 
come in. Out on the pavement he hailed 
a cab, and giving the driver the address of 
a hotel, stepped in and was rolled away. 
Be it said that he had cautiously inquired 
about the hotel first and found that he 
could be accommodated there. 

As he leaned back in the vehicle and 
allowed his eyes to roam over the streets, 
there was an air of distinct prosperity about 
him. It was in evidence from the tips of 


his ample patent-leather shoes to the crown 


of the soft felt hat that sat rakishly upon 
his head. His entrance into Washington 
had been long premeditated, and he had 
got himself up accordingly. 

It was not such an imposing structure as 
he had fondly imagined, before which the 
cab stopped and set Mr. Johnson down. 
But then he reflected that it was about the 
only house where he could find accommo- 
dation at all, and he was content. In 
Alabama one learns to be philosophical. It 
is good to be philosophical when the pro- 
prietor of a café fumbles vaguely around in 
the region of his hip pocket and insinuates 
that he doesn’t want one’s custom. But 
the visitor's ardor was not cooled for all 
that. He signed the register with a flourish, 
and bestowed a liberal fee upon the shabby 
boy who carried his bag to his room. 

Mr. Cornelius Johnson always spoke in 
a large and important tone. He said the 
simplest thing with an air so impressive as 
to give it the character of a pronounce- 
ment. Indeed, his naturally was 
round, mellifluous and persuasive. He 
carried himself always as if he were passing 
under his own triumphal arch. Perhaps, 


voice 


more than anything else, it was these 
qualities of speech and bearing that had 
made him invaluable on the stump in the 
recent campaign in Alabama. Whatever it 
was that held the secret of his power, the 
man and principles for which he had 
labored triumphed, and he had come to 
Washington to reap his reward. He had 
been assured that his services would not be 
forgotten, and it was no intention of his 
that they should be. 

After a while he left his room and went 
out, returning later with several gentlemen 
from the South and a Washington man. 
There is some freemasonry among these 
office-seekers in Washington that throws 
them inevitably together. The men with 
whom he returned were such characters as 
the press would designate as ‘‘old wheel- 
horses’’ or ‘‘ pillars of the party.’ They all 
adjourned to the bar, where they had 
something at their host’s expense. Then 
they repaired to his room, whence for the 
ensuing two hours the bell and the bell- 
boy were kept briskly going. 

The gentleman from Alabama was in 
his glory. His gestures as he held forth 
were those of a gracious and condescending 
prince. It was his first visit to the city, 
and he said to the Washington man: ‘'I 
tell you, sir, you’ve got a mighty fine 
town here. Of course, there’s no oppor- 
tunity for anything like local pride, because 
it’s the outsiders, or the whole country, 
rather, that makes it what it is, but that’s 
nothing. It’s a fine town, and I’m right 
sorry that 1 can’t stay longer.’’ 

‘**How long do you expect to be with 
us, Professor?’’ inquired Mr. Toliver, the 
horse who had bent his force to the party 
wheel in the Georgia ruts. 

‘‘Oh, about ten days, I reckon, at the 
furthest. I want to spend some time sight- 
seeing. I'll drop in on the Congressman 
from my district to-morrow, and call a 
little later on the President.’’ 

‘*Uh, huh!’’ said Mr. Toliver. 
been in the city for some time. 

‘Yes, sir, I want to get through with 
my little matter and get back home. I’m 


He had 
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not asking for much, and I don’t anticipate 
any trouble in securing what I desire. 
You see, it’s just like this, there’s no way 
for them to refuse us. And if any one 
deserves the good things at the hands of 
the administration, who more than we old 
campaigners who have been helping the 
party through its fights from the time that 
we had our first votes?’’ 

‘*Who, indeed?’’ said the Washington 
man. 

‘*T tell you, gentlemen, the administra- 
tion is nofool. It knows that we hold the 
colored vote down there in our vest pockets 
and it ain’t going to turn us down.”’ 

‘*No, of course not, but sometimes there 
are delays sig 

‘‘Delays, to be sure, where a man 
doesn’t know how to go about the matter. 
The thing to do is to go right to the center 
of authority at once. Don’t you see?’’ 

‘*Certainly, certainly,’’ chorused the 
other gentlemen. 

Before going, the Washington man sug- 
gested that the new-comer join them that 
evening and see something of society at the 
capital. ‘‘You know,’’ he said, ‘‘that out- 
side of New Orleans, Washington is the 


only town in the country that has any 
colored society to speak of, and I feel that 
you distinguished men from different sec- 
tions of the country owe it to our people 


that they 
would be 


should be allowed to see you. It 
an inspiration to them.”’ 

So the matter was settled, and promptly 
at 8:30 o'clock Mr. Cornelius Johnson 
joined his friends at the door of his hotel: 
The gray Prince Albert was scrupulously 
buttoned about his form, and a shiny top 
hat replaced the felt of the afternoon. 
Thus clad, he went forth into society, where 
he need be followed only long enough to 
note the magnificence of his manners and 
the enthusiasm of his reception when he 
was introduced as Prof. Cornelius Johnson, 
of Alabama, in a tone which insinuated that 
he was the only really great man his state 
had produced. 

It might also be stated as an effect of 
this excursion into Vanity Fair, that when 
he woke the next morning he was in some 
doubt as to whether he should visit his 
Congressman or send for that individual to 
call upon him. He had felt the subtle 
flattery of attention from that section of 
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colored society. which imitates—only 
imitates, it is true, but better than any 
other, copies—the kindnesses and cruelties, 
the niceties and deceits, of its white proto- 
type. And for the time, like a man ina 
fog, he had lost his sense of proportion and 
perspective. But habit finally triumphed 
and he called upon the Congressman, only 
to be met by an under-secretary who told 
him that his superior was too busy to see 
him that morning. 

‘*But . 

‘*Too busy,’’ repeated the secretary. 

Mr. Johnson drew himself up and said: 
‘*Tell Congressman Barker that Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Cornelius Johnson, of Alabama, 
desires to see him. I think he will see 
me.’’ 

‘*Well, I can take your message,’’ said 
the clerk, doggedly, ‘‘but I tell you now it 
won't do you any good. He won't see 
any one.’’ 

But in a few moments an inner door 
opened and the young man came out fol- 
lowed by the desired one. Mr. Johnson 
couldn’t resist the temptation to let his 
eyes rest on the underling in a momentary 
glance of triumph as Congressman Barker 
hurried up to him, saying: ‘‘Why, why, 
Cornelius, how’do? how’do? Ah, you 
came about that little matter, didn’t you? 
Well, well, I haven’t forgotten you; I 
haven't forgotten you.”’ 

The colored man opened his mouth to 
speak, but the other checked him and went 
on: ‘‘I’m sorry, but I’m in a great hurry 
now. I’m compelled to leave town to-day, 
much against my will, but I shall be back 
in a week; come around and see me then. 
Always glad to see you, you know. Sorry 
I’m so busy now; good-morning, good- 
morning.’’ 

Mr. Johnson allowed himself to be 
politely, but decidedly, guided to the door. 
The triumph died out of his face as the 
reluctant good-morning fell from his lips. 
As he walked away, he tried to look upon 
the matter philosophically. He tried to 
reason with himself—to prove to his own 
consciousness that the Congressman was 
very busy and could not give the time that 
morning. He wanted to make himself be- 
lieve that he had not been slighted or 
treated with scant ceremony. But, try as 
he would, he continued to feel an obstinate, 
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nasty sting that would not let him rest, nor 
forget his reception. His pride was hurt. 
The thought came to him to go at once to 
the President, but he had _ experience 
enough to know that such a visit would be 
vain until he had seen the dispenser of 
patronage for his district. Thus, there 
was nothing for him to do but to wait the 
necessary week. A whole week! His brow 
knitted as he thought of it. 

In the course of these cogitations, his 
walk brought him to his hotel, where he 
found his friends of the night before 
awaiting him. He tried to put on a cheer- 
ful face. But his disappointment and 
humiliation showed through his smile, as 
the hollows and bones through the skin of 
a cadaver. 

‘*Well, what luck?’’ asked Mr. Toliver, 
cheerfully. 

‘‘Are we to congratulate you?’’ put in 
Mr. Perry. 

‘*Not yet, not yet, gentlemen. I have 
not seen the President yet. The fact is— 
ahem—my Congressman is out of town.’’ 

He was not used to evasions of this kind, 
and he stammered slightly and his yellow 
face turned brick-red with shame. 

‘*Tt is most annoying,’’ he went on, 
‘*most annoying. Mr. Barker won't be 
back for a week, and I don’t want to call 
on the President until I have had a talk 
with him.”’ 

**Certainly not,’’ said Mr. 
blandly. ‘‘There will be delays.’’ 
was not his first pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Mr. Johnson looked at him gratefully. 
‘*Oh, yes; of course, delays,’’ he assented ; 
‘*most natural. Have something.’’ 

At the end of the appointed time, the 
office-seeker went again to see the Congress- 
man. This time he was admitted without 
question, and got the chance to state his 
wants. But somehow there seemed to be 
innumerable obstacles in the way. There 
were certain other men whose wishes had 
the leader of one of the 
party factions, who, for the sake of har- 
mony, had to be appeased. Of course, Mr. 
Johnson's worth was fully recognized, and 
he would be rewarded according to his 
deserts. His interests would be looked 
after. He should drop in again in a day 
or two. It took time, of course, it took 
time. 


Toliver, 
This 


to be consulted; 
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Mr. Johnson left the office unnerved by his 
disappointment. He had thought it would 
be easy to come up to Washington, claim 
and get what he wanted, and, after a glance 
at the town, hurry back to his home and 
his honors. It had all seemed so easy- 
before election; but now 

A vague doubt began to creep into his 
mind that turned him sick at heart. He 
knew how they had cheated Davis, of 
Louisiana. He had heard how they had 
once kept Brotherton, of Texas—a man 
who had spent all his life in the service of 
his party—waiting clear through a whole 
administration, at the end of which the 
opposite party had come irto power. All 
the stories of disappointment and disaster 
that he had ever heard came back to him, 
and he began to wonder if some one of 
these things was going to happen to him. 

Every other day for the next two weeks 
he called upon Barker, but always with 
the same result. Nothing was clear yet, 
until one day the bland legislator told him 
that considerations of expediency had 
compelled them to give the place he was 
asking for to another man. 

‘*But what am I to do?’’ 
helpless man. 

‘‘Oh, you just bide your time. 
look out for you. Never fear.”’ 

Until Johnson had ignored the 


asked the 


I'll 


now, 


‘gentle hints of his friend, Mr. Toliver, about 


a boarding-house being more convenient than 
a hotel. Now he asked him if there was 
a room vacant where he was staying, and 
finding that there was, he had his things 
moved thither at once. He felt the change 
keenly, and although no one really paid any 
attention to it, he believed that all Wash- 
ington must have seen it, and hailed it as 
the first step in his degradation. 

For a while the two together made oc- 
casional excursions to a glittering palace 
down the street, but when the money had 
grown lower and lower Mr. Toliver had the 
knack of bringing ‘‘a little something’’ to 
their rooms without a loss. of dignity. In 
fact, it was in these hours with the old 
man, over a pipe and a bit of something, 
that Johnson most nearly cheerful. 
Hitch after hitch had occurred in his plans, 
and day after day he had come home 
unsuccessful and discouraged. The crown 
ing disappointment, though, came when, 


was 
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after a long session: that lasted 
up into the hot days of summer, Congress 
adjourned and his one hope went away. 
Johnson saw him just before his departure, 
and listened ruefully as he said: ‘'I tell 
you, Cornelius, now, you'd better go on 
home, get back to your business and come 
again next year. The clouds of battle will 
be somewhat dispelled by then and we 
clearer what to do. It was too early 
this year. We were too near the fight still, 
and there were party wounds to be bound 
up and little factional sores that had to be 
healed. But next Cornelius, next 
year we'll see what we can do for you.”’ 

His constituent did not tell him that 
even if his pride would let him go back 
home a disappointed applicant, he had 
not the means wherewith to go. He did 
not tell him that he was trying to keep up 
appearances and hide the truth from his 
wife, who, with their two children, waited 
and hoped for him at home. 

When he went home that night, Mr. 
Toliver saw instantly that things had gone 
with him. But here the tact and 
delicacy of the old politician came upper- 
most and, without trying to draw his story 
from him—for he already divined the 
situation too well—he sat for a long time 
telling the young man stories of the ups 
and downs of men whom he had known in 
his long and active life. 

They were stories of hardship, depriva- 
tion and discouragement. But the old man 
told them ever with the touch of cheeriness 
and the note of humor that took away the 
ghastly hopelessness of some of the pictures. 
He told them with such feeling and sym- 
pathy that Johnson was moved to frankness 
and told him his own pitiful tale. 

Now that he had some one to whom he 
could open his heart, Johnson himself was 
no less willing to look the matter in the 
face, and even during the long summer 
days, when he had begun to live upon his 
wardrobe, piece by piece, he still kept up; 
although some of his pomposity went, along 
with the Prince Albert coat and the shiny 
hat. He now wore a shiny coat, and less 
showy head-gear. For a couple of weeks, 
too, he disappeared, and as he returned 
with some money, it was fair to presume 
that he had been at work somewhere, but 
he could not stay away from the city long. 


even 


can see 


year, 
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It was nearing the middle of autumn 
when Mr. Toliver came home to their 
rooms one day to find his colleague more 
disheartened and depressed than he had 
ever seen him before. He was lying with 
his head upon his folded arm, and when he 
looked up there were traces of tears upon 
his face. 

‘*Why, why, what’s the matter now?’’ 
asked the old man. ‘‘No bad news, I 
hope.’’ 

‘*Nothing worse than I should have ex- 
pected, ’’ was the choking answer. ‘‘It’s a 
letter from my wife. She’s sick and one 
of the babies is down, but’’—his voice 
broke—‘‘she tells me to stay and fight it 
out. My God, Toliver, I could stand it if 
she whincd or accused me or begged me to 
come home, but her patient, long-suffering 
bravery breaks me all up.’’ 

Mr. Toliver up and folded his 
arms across his big chest. ‘‘She’s a brave 
little woman,’’ he said, gravely. ‘‘I wish 
John- 
son raised his head and arms from the table 
where they were sprawled, as the old man 
went ‘*The hard conditions of life in 
our race have taught our women a patience 
and fortitude which the women of no other 
race have ever displayed. They have taught 
the men less, and I am sorry, very sorry. 
The thing that as much as anything else 
made the blacks such excellent soldiers in 
the civil war was their patient endurance 
of hardship. The softer education of more 
prosperous days seems to have weakened 
this quality. The man who quails or weak- 
ens in this fight of ours against adverse 


stood 


her husband was as brave a man.”’ 


on: 


circumstances would have quailed before— 
no, he would have run from, an enemy on 
the field.’ 


‘*Why, Toliver, your mood inspires me. 
I feel as I could go forth to battle cheer- 
fully.’’ For the moment, Johnson’s old 
pomposity had returned to him, but in the 
next, a wave of despondency bore it down. 
‘*But that’s just it; a body feels as if he 
could fight if he only had something to 
fight. But here you strike out and hit— 
nothing. It’s only a contest with time. 
It’s waiting—waiting—waiting!’’ 

‘In this case, waiting is fighting.’’ 

‘Well, even that granted, it matters not 
how grand his cause, the soldier needs his 
rations. *’ 
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‘*Forage,’’ shot forth the answer like a 
command. 

‘*Ah, Toliver, that’s well enough in good 
country, but the army of office-seekers has 
devastated Washington. It has left a track 
as bare as lay behind Sherman’s troop- 
ers.’’ Johnson rose more cheerfully. ‘‘I’m 
going to the telegraph office,’’ he said as 
he went out. 

A few days after this, he was again in 
the best of spirits, for there was money in 
his pocket. 

‘*What have you been doing?’’ asked 
Mr. Toliver. 

His friend laughed like a boy. ‘‘Some- 
thing very imprudent, I’m sure you will 
say. I’ve mortgaged my little place down 
home. .It did not bring much, but I had 
to have money for the wife and the chil- 
dren, and to keep me until Congress assem- 
bles; then I believe that everything will be 
all right.’’ 

Mr. Toliver’s 
sighed. 

On the reassembling of the two Houses, 
Congressman Barker was one of the first 
men in his seat. Mr. Cornelius Johnson 
went to see him soon. 

‘*What, you here already, Cornelius?’’ 
asked the legislator. 

‘‘T haven’t been away,’’ 
answer. 

‘*Well, you've got the hang-on, and 
that’s what an office-seeker needs. Well, 
I'll attend to your matter among the very 
first. I'll visit the President in a day or 
two.”’ 

The listener’s heart throbbed hard. 
After all his waiting; triumph was his at 
last. 

He went home walking on air, and Mr. 
Toliver rejoiced with him. In a few days 
came word from Barker: ‘‘Your appoint- 
ment was sent in to-day. I’ll rush it through 
on the other side. Come up to-morrow 
afternoon.’ 

Cornelius and Mr. Toliver hugged each 
other. 

‘*Tt came just in time,’’ said the younger 
man; ‘‘the last of my money was about 
gone, and I should have had to begin pay- 
ing off that mortgage with no prospect of 
ever doing it.”’ 

The two had suffered together, and it 
was fitting that they should be together to 


brow clouded and he 
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receive the news of the long-desired happi- 
ness, so arm in arm they sauntered down to 
the Congressman’s office about five o'clock 
the next afternoon. In honor of the oc- 
casion, Mr. Johnson had spent his last dollar 
in redeeming the gray Prince Albert and 
the shiny hat. A smile flashed across 
Barker's face as he noted the change. 

‘*Well, Cornelius,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m glad 
to see you still prosperous-looking, for 
there were some alleged irregularities in 
your methods down in Alabama, and the 
Senate has refused to confirm you. I did 
all I could for you, but a 

The rest of the sentence was lost, as 
Mr. Toliver’s arms received his friend’s 
fainting form. 

‘*Poor devil!’’ said the Congressman. 
‘*T should have broken it more gently.’’ 

Somehow Mr. Toliver got him home and 
to bed, where for nine weeks he lay wast- 
ing under a complete nervous give-down. 
The little wife and the children came up 
to nurse him, and the woman’s ready in- 
dustry helped him to such creature comforts 
as his sickness demanded. Never once did 
she murmur; never once did her faith in 
him waver. And when he was well enough 
to be moved back, it was money that she 
had earned, increased by what Mr. Toliver, 
in his generosity of spirit, took from his 
own narrow means, that paid their second- 
class fare back to the South. 

During the fever-fits of his illness, the 
wasted politician first begged piteously that 
they would not send him home unplaced, 
and then he would break out in the most 
extravagant and pompous boasts about his 
position, his Congressman and his in- 
fluence. When he came to himself, he was 
silent, morose and bitter. Only once did he 
melt. It was when he held Mr. Toliver’s 
hand and bade him good-bye. Then the 
tears came into his eyes, and what he would 
have said was lost among his _ broken 
words. 

As he stood upon the platform of the car 
as it moved out, and gazed at the white 
dome and feathery spires of the city, grow- 
ing into gray indefiniteness, he ground his 
teeth, and raising his spent hand, shook it 
at the receding view. ‘‘Damn you! damn 
you!’’ he cried. ‘‘Damn your deceit, your 
fair cruelties; damn you, you hard, white 
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liar! 





AMONG THE 


By J. THEODORE 


] WAS asked, in 1879, by the Governor of 
Batavia—the capital of Java, and a 
beautiful city, by the way—to go to the 


and ascertain if a 
supply of coal could not be procured for 
steamships, and for the railroad then 
in process of construction, from the mines 
supposed to lie along the upper Koeti or 
Mahakkam river. 

The Sultan of Koeti 


east coast of Borneo 


was, as he is to- 


DYAKS. 
VAN GESTEL. 


day, a vassal of Holland, receiving an an- 
nual stipend, and the Dutch have had a 
station in the city of Koeti ever since 
1844. Soldiers returning thence to Batavia 
often brought little and 
trinkets, cut out of coal by the natives, and 
hence it probable there was an 
ample supply of that mineral at 
place back from the coast. There was a 
European complication about that | time 
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threatening to interrupt traffic through the 
Suez canal, and the question of fuel became 
a serious one if the Dutch steamers were 
to be compelled to go home around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

So the Governor gave me forty-five sold- 
iers, with a second lieutenant, a sergeant- 
major and four corporals to keep them in 
order, and started us on our three days’ 
voyage from Batavia to Koeti. That place 
lies about half-way up the east coast of 
Borneo, but little south of the equator, at 
the mouth of the great stream whose ascent 
I began soon after my arrival. Thanks to 
the magnificent or- 
ganization of the 
Dutch forces in their 
East Indian empire 
—the term is not un- 
warranted when 
remembers that they 
rule seven hundred 
and eighteen  thou- 
sand eight hundred 
square miles of terri- 
tory in that part of 
the world, with a 
population of nearly 
thirty-one millions— 
we knew what we had 
to do, and set about it 
in short The 
Sultan of Koeti, whose 
picture I brought 
away, furnished 
with a toekan - kaba- 
ran, or news-carrier. 

This man _ preceded 

our expedition, car- 

rying at the top of a J 
bamboo the recognized symbol that the Sul- 
I asked 
the Sultan many questions about the head- 
hunters of the interior and their customs, 
and especially about the orang-buntung, 
the men with tails, whom rumor had more 
than that region. With 
the gravity of his race—for I never saw a 
Dyak laugh—the ruler of Koeti answered 
me thus, ‘‘I do not know if there are 
tailed men; but if there are, they are 
ashamed to show themselves.’’ I 
well say here that after ascending the Koeti 
river into an absolutely virgin country for 
some two hundred and fifty or two hundred 


one 


order. 


me 


tan demanded a welcome for us. 


once located in 


may as 


THEODORE 
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and sixty miles, and seeking diligently for 
any trace of the orang-buntung, as they are 
called in Malay, I came to the deliberate 
conclusion that these people do not exist. 

In 1882 Herr Karl Bock, a German of- 
ficer traveling in the interests of science, 
went over some of the same territory, and, 
like me, obtained no real evidence of the 
existence of the orang-buntung. 

It isa fact, however, that the little stools 
made of bamboo and rattan, so commonly 
seen among the Dyaks, have holes in the 
middle of their seats, perhaps for conven- 
ience in picking them up; and these orifices 
said by many 
and believed by some 
people in Koeti to 
have been made for 
the convenience of the 
orang-buntung. Their 
tails were reported to 
the 
six 
inches long 


were 


be extensions of 
inflexible. 
seven 


spine, 
or 
and practically all 
bone, thus requiring 
seats of a special con 
formation. 
Some of my readers 
may have seen a 
curious human freak, 
known as Krao, who 
some was 
exhibited as a_ spec- 
imen of the Dyaks. 
Poor Krao was a girl 
of features 
but perfectly formed 
body, who was sold by 
her Dyak parents, 
purchaser because she 
hair an inch long over 
by means 


years ago 


hideous 


VAN GESTEL. 

and valued by her 
happened to have 
her entire person. 
typical of the tribe. 


She was no 


when we 


country. 


interested 

began to the Dyak 
With the native carriers given us by the 
Sultan we made eight or ten miles a day, 
It was my 


I was intensely 


get into 


taking altitudes and distances. 


special desire to ascertain how far up the 


Koeti boats could go for coal. 

The river is navigable for only one hun- 
dred and thirty miles at most. The country 
through which it flows is not excessively 
hot, but the night dews are dangerously 
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heavy, and the vegetation and fallen timber 
rotting in the rich black soil of the interior 
engender malaria. Still, the forest is not 
so dense as many explorers have led us to 
believe. 

After I had ascended the Koeti for a 
considerable distance, I came into view of 
one of the great kampongs, or fortified 
camps, of the Dyaks. As our party ap- 
proached, the air vibrated with deep bell- 
like reverberations, and we could see the 
warriors, klewang, or spear, in one hand and 
shield in the other, rush from the inte- 
rior of the kampong to the gardoes, or 
watch-tower, at its entrance. In this 


| —— 


AMONG THE DYAKS. 


hold a council, or to put out a fire, as well 
as to repel a hostile advance. 

The fortunate presence of our toekan- 
kabaran with his token of the royal good 
will hanging from the top of his tall 
bamboo—this, by the way, being a bunch of 
horse-tail hair and colored stuff, with a piece 
of bamboo containing the original letters of 
protection—made us immediately welcome. 

I wish to correct some notions prevalent 
as to the character of the Dyaks in general. 

They have been generally known as 
cannibals, and by the English called head- 
hunters. But they are not a ferocious and 
bloodthirsty race. 


They possess, indeed, 








oe 





PASAGRAN AT PONTIANAK, 


tower, sentinels are on the lookout day and 
night, and they had signaled the ap- 
proach of a possible enemy. The signal 
was made by striking a tong-tong, or 
hollow block of wood, with a heavy stick 
or clapper kept suspended in the gardoe 
alongside it. 

‘‘Tung! tung!’’ the harshly resonant 
notes rang out, and it was easy to under- 
stand how the tong-tong got its name. 
The instrument was from eight to twelve feet 
long and from twelve to twenty inches in 
diameter. The significance of its alarm 
depended on the number of times it was 
struck; it might summon the Dyaks to 


the advantage of a certain amount of 
civilization. Many of them know how to 
read and write the Malay language, and 
of them have succeeded in 
reducing to writing their own Dyak tongue, 
which is a Malay dialect. 

They are industrious, and have much taste 
for art, weaving straw mats, melting gold 
and spinning it into thin wires, of which 
they make several ornaments. When they 
have a piece of European woven cloth, they 
pull out thread after thread and replace 
it with gold wire in very artistic de- 
signs. They carve ornaments and vases 
out of their native anthracite coal, which is 


some even 
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a mineral somewhat between 
the American and 
anthracite They also 
know how to cut and polish 
the other 
which 


cannel 
coal. 
diamonds and 


precious stones are 
found in great abundance in 
gold - fields, 


Jorneo. They possess rich 


which they hold secret for fear of invasion 
by Europeans. 
The Dyaks are brave warriors. When 
battle they paint themselves 
mineral and 
masks made out of buffalo skin and horns. 
They kill their enemies with the klewang, 


they ZO to 


with several colors, wear 
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CAMP ON THE KOETI RIVER, 

a long, heavy knife, not unlike the large 
machete of the West Indies. The blade 
of the klewang is about thirty inches long 
and 
with one edge sharp and the other a half- 
inch thick. It is a terrible weapon in the 
hands of an infuriated Dyak. 

The kampong may be the home of a 
fifteen hundred Dyaks, and 
inclose as much as two thousand acres. Its 
walls are adense hedge of bamboos, twenty 


two or two and a half inches wide, 


thousand or 


or thirty feet wide, trimmed and sprouteé 


until it is thick to be 
any living creature. Around 
their roots earth is heaped, leaving a trench 
the foot of the earth embank- 
Very few non-residents are allowed 


and inset too 


passed by 


or moat at 
ment. 
to pass the sentinels in their gardoes at the 
gate. 
the tall grass peculiar to the East Indies, 
and paddy or rice fields, through which 
little canals are cut. 

Head-hunting is 
among the Dyaks, 
taken as 
thirsty disposition. 
with some authorities that the word Dyak 
means a wild or uncivilized Malay. I do 
not know that it has any meaning except 
as a racial designation. A Dyak warrior 
kills than one adversary, 
severing his fallen foe’s head and cutting 
out the heart to run instantly to the rear 
them into the hands of his 


Outside are fields of alang-alang, 


a religious ceremonial 
not to be 
blood- 


I do not, indeed, agree 


and ought 
necessarily indicating a 


seldom 


more 


and deliver 
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wife, waiting there to rejoice with him at 
his suecess. He knows that she appreciates 
him as a man, a husband, a soldier and a 
citizen, in all the relations of life, indeed, 
exactly in proportion to the number of 
heads he wins. It is only under excep- 
tional circumstances that he will return to 
the front. After the fight comes the feast, 
and he will devour the heart of his enemy, 
believing he will gain courage and strength 
thereby, preserving the head to adorn the 
interior of the tampat (home), and feasting, 
generally, on the rest of the victim. 

That cannibalism has existed among the 
Dyaks from a remote period, there can be 
no doubt. They say human flesh is the 
sweetest, the most delicious, in the world, 
and besides defend themselves by declaring 
that it is the nature of all animals and 
fishes to feed on their enemies as well as on 
weaker creatures of other species, as the 
tiger on the antelope, the cat on the mouse, 
the bird on the worm or the fish, man on 
the bullock and the sheep. 

‘*We,’’ said the Dyaks to me, when I 
entered their kampongs, ‘‘enjoy the sweet- 
est of all flesh, the meat of man, so we eat 


ss 


it. But they do not prey on their own 


tribe or their friends, only on enemies. 
And the prudent administration of the 
Dutch has greatly diminished cannibalism. 


A DWELLER IN 


AMONG THE DYAKS. 


It is not by the rifle and the law-book that 
the Dutch seek to civilize savage races, but 
rather by gentle and gradual persuasion 
away from evil, showing all the while a 
consistent respect for the native religion 
and prejudices, and above all, governing 
entirely through the native chiefs. In 
time, by these methods, I expect to see the 
Dyaks working their rich deposits of gold, 
coal, diamonds and rubies, and shipping 
their products to the civilized countries of 
the west. 

Diamonds are indeed found plentifully 
in pockets in the argillaceous soil; I believe 
there are more diamonds in Borneo than in 
any other region of the world. The coal-tields 
are the the 
mostly near the surface. The rivers abound 


also of seams lying 


richest, 
in gold. Precious woods of enormous size, 
beautiful and rare flowers, rattans from one 
to one and a half inches thick and from 
seven hundred to one thousand feet long, 
and bamboos from twelve to fifteen inches 
thick and from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in height, 
are plentiful in the great forests. There 
is also a wild grass which is as strong as 
the best hemp, and has a shining, silvery 
surface. This, I became convinced, would, 
if properly prepared, take the place of silk in 
luster,and prove stronger than the best linen. 
=> 


4 
5 
. 
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AMONG THE DYAKS. 


It is proper to state here that, although 
the main object of my journey concerned 
the industrial development of the country, 
at the same time I was ordered to do a little 
humanizing work by removing and burning 
whatever heads I could find in the Dyak 


villages. To this plan of the Dutch 


government, the Sultan of Koeti gave willing 
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just started, and about half a mile from 
camp discovered a fire burning, surrounded 
by my I approached them without 
observed, and at once sprang among 
asking what they were doing. I 


men. 
being 
them, 
found that they were roasting some meat 
and eating it. 
to return to 


I ordered them immediately 


the bivouac and put them 





permission. 
To 

my journey up 

the Koeti river. 

One 

when 


return to 


evening 
had 
the 
carriers 
out 
by the mandoer, 


we 
camped, 
native 
were sent 
or head-man, to 
gather cocoa- 
nuts. I had seen 
ten men of them 
start, and when 
they came back, 
an hour or two 
later, with very 
few cocoanuts, 
there were only 
nine of them. 
At once on their 
return, ten 


others started 





on the same er- 
rand. My sus- 
picions were in- 
stantly aroused. 
I called the 
head-man up 
demanded 
what 

He 


interrogated his 


and 
to know 
this meant. 
and _ sol- 
emnly _ insisted 
that they didn’t 
When I 
told him to tell 
them I would 
order them shot if they did not tell the truth, 
and actually commanded him to tie the nine 
to trees, at the same time detailing a firing 
squad under a corporal, the head-man ac- 
knowledged that the odd man had fallen 
out of a cocoanut tree and been killed. 

I took my gun and followed the ten men 


men, 


know 


THE SULTAN OF KOBRETI. 


under arrest, 
then called the 
mandoer and di- 
rected him to 
all his 
men, and this 
done [ found 
there 
man short. 
After an oth- 
erwise unevent- 
ful journey, 
lasting in all 
about sixty 
days, I returned 
to the 
having discov- 
ered large de- 
posits of the coal 
for which I had 
gone in search. 
It lay in  sur- 
face seams in 
the low hills 
along the banks 
of the Koeti. 
The Dyaks re- 
ceived me with 
respect ful cour- 


count 


was one 


coast, 





tesy through- 
out, never offer- 
ing the slightest 
violence, even 
when I removed 
from their kam- 
pongs, and 
burnt, the heads 
they so highly 
prized. 

I cannot close 
this article without a reference to the most 
remarkable animal of Borneo—the orang- 
utan. 
him, but I think my readers will be inter- 


A great deal has been written about 


ested in one of my strange experiences. 
At Pontianak, almost under the equator, 


on the southwest coast of Borneo, I had 
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occasion to remain for a considerable period 
and was lodged in a pasagran (a hotel main- 
tained by the natives, at the expense of the 
Dutch government, for the accommodation 
of any Dutch officials or visitors who 
may come that way). To my intense as- 
tonishment, I learned soon after my 
arrival at this pasagran that among the 
help regularly attached to the place was 
an orang-utan, known to the native serv- 
ants as Kees. He was about four feet high, 
but strikingly human in appearance, and 
ordinarily accustomed to walk and stand 
I was told that who knew 


erect. Kees, 


and readily responded to his name, was ten 
or perhaps fifteen years of age, and had 
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face, and it was not until I had with 
evident regret in my tones hastily called 
out, ‘‘Never mind, Kees; you shall have 
these,’’ offering him the brightest-colored 
article of the lot, that the mias regained 
his composure. 

Kees actually put on the trousers and 
wore them every Sunday, taking a stick in 
his hand, cane-fashion, and walking around 
the house with much gravity. He habit- 
ually ate rice and fruit, with the servants 
at their meals. He would bring me my 
slippers, or a glass of water, or a bunch of 
fruit, when I ordered him to do so. He 
would hold my horse as long as I desired, 


and, when otherwise unoccupied, would 
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been at the pasagran from his childhood. 
One day a Chinese peddler came to the 
pasagran with an assortment of native 
trousers of cheap, bright-colored prints. 
The Dyaks call them batjoe or pakiean. I 
bought a number of pairs, presenting one to 
a native chief who was in the house at the 
time and others to the servants, all the 
while retaining one of the brightest. Kees 
had been sitting in the family group watch- 
ing what was going on. After distributing 
my presents to the others, I looked laugh- 
ingly at the orang-utan and said, ‘‘Kees, 
you don't get any!’’ Instantly I regretted 
my attempt at a joke. The poor creature 
began sobbing, a tear streaming down his 


TEMPLE 
the piazza and watch me smoke. 
A female orang-utan was captured after a 
time and brought to the pasagran. Kees 
treated her with the utmost cruelty; he 
refused to make friends, cuffed her jaws 
took away her food. She 
cured to the wall by an 
hooked to a barrel-hoop around her mid 
dle. One morning we found the chain 
broken and the 
her native forests. 
the minds of the servants that Kees, the 
confirmed old had released her 
and started or driven her away. She was 


sit on 


and was se- 


iron chain, 


orang-utan gone back to 


There was no doubt in 
bachelor, 


never found, and may be living vet with the 
iron barrel-hoop around her waist. 


























THE TREK-BOKKE OF CAPE 


COLONY. 


By S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER. 


OUTH AFRICA has probably never been 
surpassed in the variety and profusion 
wild animals: it has had nothing 


S 
of 


more wonderful than its prodigious num- 
These fleet and 


its 
bers of springboks. beau- 
tiful numbers that 
must seem incredible to people unacquainted 


creatures still exist in 
with the country, though they have lately 
that it is now 
almost impossible to form any conception 


of the countless host of only a few years 


decreased to such an extent 


ago. 
Where springboks still run wild in large 
numbers they are distinguished as hou-bokke 
and trek-bokke, the hou-bokke being bucks 
(we term all our antelopes ** bucks’’) that live 
permanently on the same veldt*, and the 
trek-bokke those that congregate in vast 
migrate from one part of the 
country to another in seasons of drouth. 

When the country was densely infested 
with all kinds of game, the vast herds of 
springboks quickly felt the effects of the 
frequent drouths that devastate the inland 


and 


hosts 


Veldt—open country, unused except for grazing. 


7 
+ To trek, to migrate, to move on. 


upcountry parts, and then they began to 
trek+. Congregating literally in millions, 
they moved off in search of better veldt, 
destroying everything in their march over 
the flats. The trek-bokke 
compared, in regard to numbers, only to 
the bison of North America or the pigeons 
of the Canadas. To say they migrate in 
millions, is to employ an ordinary figure of 
speech used vaguely to convey the idea of 
great number, but in the of 
bucks it is the literal truth. 

A generation back, they trekked in such 


arid can be 


case these 


dense masses that they used sometimes to 
pass right through the streets of the small 
upcountry towns. I have known old 
people walked them and 
actually now and then touched them with 
the hand. Men have gone in armed only 
with a heavy stick and killed as many as 
they wished. Native herdsmen have been 
trampled to death by the bucks, and droves 
of Afrikander sheep have been carried away, 
never be in the surging 


who among 


to recovered, 
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crowd. So dense is the 
mass at times, and so over- 
powering the pressure from 
the millions behind, that 
if a sluit* is come to, so 
deep and wide that the 
bucks cannot go through or 
leap over it, the front ranks 
are forced in until it is 
leveled up with their bodies, 
when the mass marches over 
and continues its irresistible 
Again, when they 
come to our large rivers, 
which run almost dry before 
the summer storms fall, the | 

thirsty creatures stream 

down the steep banks into the bed of the 
river and drink themselves heavy with water ; 
they crowd into the river-bed quicker than 
they can get out, and the crush is at times so 
great as they climb the banks, that men 
have gone in on foot, unarmed, and secured 
as many as they wished simply by catching 
them with the naked hand and breaking 
their hind certain 
clement of danger in doing this, for if the 
turned, the 
being trampled to death. 





way. 


legs. There was a 
ran the risk of 
The density of 
such masses may be imagined, when one 
remembers how timid and wary of approach 
these antelopes are. 


bucks hunters 


The Cape Colony has, from time to time 
during recent years, been visited by the 
trek-bokke, though not in such numbers as 
the old farmers used to describe, and, I 
have no doubt, truthfully describe. In 
1895, however, the upcountry was suffer- 
ing from a long drouth, which was _par- 
ticularly 


i i 


severe in Namaqualand; and the 














ASH-HEAP AT BACK OF BOER FARMHOUSE, 


Sluit—a gully, generally dry. 





AFTER HUNTING ON WIEL PAN. 

trek-bokke began to well into the 
Colony. There were rumors of their com- 
ing, and then it was said that they were 


move 


unusually numerous—that it was a ‘‘big 
trek.’’ This soon proved to be true. It 
was eventually known that they had not 
appeared in such numbers for thirty or 
They kidded on the Kaaien 
district of Prieska, and then 
resumed their trek in search of better 
veldt. Mr. J. W. Wright, a relative of 
mine, was then living at Karree Kloof, a 
farm about ten hours by cart (six miles to 
the hour) west of the railway, in the dis- 
trict of Hopetown. In July, 1896, he 
wrote that the trek-bokke were approach- 
ing Karree Kloof, and invited me to come 
and seethem. Believing that such a large 
trek might never be seen in South Africa 
again, I accepted his invitation. 

Our talk on the evening of my arrival 


forty years. 
Bult, in the 


was, of course, largely about the springboks. 
Some hundred yards to the back of the 
house stands a kraalt. Ten or fifteen years 
earlier Mr. Wright the trek-bokke 
stream through between the house and the 
kraal. The present trek had approached 
within about Karree Kloof 
and then turned, and was now some dis- 
tance farther away. We-started in a four- 
in-hand Cape cart next day to see the 
bucks. Passing through a veldt where the 
trek had recently been, and by many a 
dead buck, we slept that night at Omdraai’s 
Viey, in the district of Prieska, where two 


Saw 


four hours of 


young Englishmen kept an accommodation 
Over a large 


house and a country shop. 


+ Kraal—a fold for stock. 
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fire that 
midwinter 
hard 
heard 


evening (it was 
and freezing 
night), we 
latest news of 
the The _ nearest 
bucks then about 
hours farther on. A 
had passed over 
Omdraai’s Vley, taking 
their way through a wire- 
fenced ostrich camp, 
breaking the 
To clear this camp 
of the bucks that remained 
in, about a thousand had 
shot, one of which 
albino. In addi- 
tion, a large number were 
wounded, and many kids. 
mothers had 
shot, died. In that 
alone, thousand 
have perished. The 
ers of the shop were buying springboks’ 
skins, at 5d. to 6d. each, at the rate of three 
thousand a week; and had already purchased 
some thousands of pounds of biltong (the 
raw flesh cut into narrow strips and dried), 
as had also Mr. Wright at Karree Kloof. 
It was reckoned that in the district of Pri- 
eska alone, some hundreds of thousands of 





every 
the 
trek. 
were 
two 


portion 





some of 
wires. 


to be 
was an 


whose been 
camp 
must 


own- 


two 


HOTTENTOT BOY 


bucks had been shot, and nearly as many 


wounded ; and the littie kids were dying in 
thousands: 


yet there was no appreciable 


diminution in their numbers. Among 


other things, we heard that various wild 
carnivora were following the trek, a leopard 





DRIVING OSTRICH CHICKS, 


having been shot in the open veldt, and 
wild dogs (Lycaon Venaticus) having been 
seen in pursuit; also that antelopes un- 
known in those parts for many years had 
appeared, carried along in the living flood 
which was pouring over the country. In 
fact, at Karree Kloof, which the bucks had 
not actually encroached upon, a koodoo* 
and three hartbeest had been found in the 
camps, the koodoo, a bull, having broken a 
horn off in jumping over the wire fence. 
Taking an early breakfast next morning, 
we inspannedt, and after several hours’ 
drive, passing a pair of wild ostriches with 
chicks on the the 


way, saw 








LUNCH IN THE VELDT. 


* Koodoo and hartbeest—varieties of large antelopes 


first of the bucks, some ten or 
fifteen thousand in several lots. 
One lot began to run across the 
road in front of us. Whipping 
the up until we 
close enough, we alighted, and 
as the bucks came bounding 
past, shot with 
rifles; then cutting off the hind 
legs of such as were fattest 
at the small of the back, we 
slung them on the axle of the 
cart and drove on. After pro- 
ceeding for a couple of hours 
and shooting another buck oi 
two from the out- 


horses were 





several our 


road, we 


+ Inspan—to harness. 
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WAGON LADEN WITH SPRINGBOKS. 


spanned* at a farm called Wiel Pan, and 
had an early lunch. The pant was dry, 
and the farmhouse forsaken except for a 
Hottentot servant. The farm was twelve 
thousand morgen (about twenty-five thou- 
sand acres) in extent, but had been so eaten 
off and tramped out by the bucks that the 
owner had had to all his stock. 
This was the case with many farms in the 
path of the bucks; the veldt had been 
destroyed, cultivated lands eaten bare, and 
camp fences broken down by 


remove 


Dutch farmers were 
out by the hundreds; 
all day could be 
heard, and occasionally 
be 
seen scurrying along a 
rand} to head off a lot 
of bucks; and wit- 
nessed an exciting chase 
after a wounded ram, 
which, when the _horse- 
man had dismounted, 
charged him—a_ rare 

springbok 
whole veldt 
was 


The 


shots 


a horseman could 





we 


for a 
The 
damaged ; _ it 

hardly possible to put 
one’s foot down in that 
vast extent of country 
without treading on 
spoor§ of the springbok; and the karoo 
bushes were torn and broken by the sharp 
feet of the bucks. We passed several out- 
spans where the hunters had camped for days 
with their wagons and carts and horses— 
deserted camps, which were marked by ash- 


thing 
to do. 
was 


heaps and charred bones and the straw of 
bundles of forage, while offal, including 


heads and the lower portions of the legs, 


lay about to such an extent as to be quite 
disagreeable. We constantly saw dead bucks, 





the vast throng of antelopes. 
Mr. Wright mentioned that he 
had forty thousand morgen of 
land on the Kaaien Bult which 
the bucks had so ravaged 
that he was removing all his 
stock from it. Before I left 
Karree Kloof on my way home, 
the cattle from the Kaaien 
Bult arrived there, having 
been driven twenty-six hours 
hundred and _ fifty - six 
miles) to be pastured where 
the devastating bucks had not 
After lunch we changed 
and drove 
hoping to see a denser part of 
the trek, shooting an 
buck from the 





(one 


been. 


our direction on, 


occa- 
sional road. 

* Outspan 
which holds water for some time after 


2 Spoor—a footprint, or footprints. 


to unharness, or a place of unharnessing. 
the rains. 
Karoo—an elevated inland tract of country (hot, dry and stony) 


ee 





THE KAROO VELDT. 


+ Pan 
t Rand—a 


a shallow depression in the flats, 


long, low elevation or undulation 


with low, scattered scrub pasturage and but little grass. 
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and there were especially 
large numbers of dead kids 
which had perished from 
their mothers 
been The 
Dutch made on 
the average about 2s. 6d. 
per buck, 6d. for the skin, 
2s. for the biltong. They 
enjoyed the made 
a few sovereigns, and did 
the 
Every farmhouse we came 
festooned 
drying biltong, the 


starvation, 
having shot. 


farmers 





sport, 


country a service. 


to was simply 
with 
ground around being cov- 
with pegged - out 
Many bucks were 


ered 
skins. 
conveyed by wagon to the 

the 
Johannes- 

burg, Cape Port 
Elizabeth, Kimberley and other 
On our return journey we passed a wagon 
laden with two hundred and thirty bucks, 
Kuil and after 
our arrival at Karree Kloof, another passed 


railway and sent to 


large centers: 
Town, 


towns. 


going to Kran station ; 
more. This was going on 
large extent of country; but 
the edges of the trek. Venison of 
the finest quality in the world was plentiful. 

In the afternoon we gradually left the 
noise of the hunters behind us and drove to 


with eighty 


over a we 


saw 


ALOES NEAR COADOCK. 
quieter parts, until at length our wish to see 
large numbers of the bucks together was 
gratified. On driving over a low nek* of 
land, a vast, undisturbed, glittering plain lay 
before us. Our glance at one sweep took 
in the expanse of brown country, bounded 
in the distance by low kopjest, bathed in 
the wonderful glowing tints of the karoo, 
and throughout its whole extent the ex- 
quisite antelopes grazed peacefully in the 


warm afternoon winter sunshine. Undis- 








OUTSPAN AT SCHILDER PAN. 


* Nek—neck, a depression between two hills or in a rand. 


turbed by the hunters, they 
were not huddled together 
in separate lots or running 
array, but 
distributed in one unbroken 
the whole ex- 


in close were 


mass over 
panse. 

We alighted the 
‘art, put our rifles aside, 
and sat watch 
them and take in a sight 
such as we almost certainly 
should again. 
We were three farmers, ac- 
the 
number of small stock, and 
we had an excellent pair of 
field-glasses. 
to my friends that 
should endeavor accurately 
to estimate how many 


from 


down to 


never 





see 


customed to estimate 


I suggested 


we 


+ Kopje—a little hill, generally detached. 
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bucks were before us. With the aid of 
the field-glass, we deliberately formed a 
careful estimate, taking them in sections 
and checking one another's calculations. 
We eventually computed the number to be 
five hundred thousand—half 
at one mo- 
saying that 

We were 
vast South 
affords, but 
our eyes on 


not less than 
a million springboks in sight 
ment. I have no hesitation in 
that estimate not 
thoroughly accustomed to the 
African veldt, and the sights it 
in silence and feasted 
wonder- 


is excessive. 


we sat 
this 
ful spectacle. 
Now, to ob- 
tain some 
rough idea of 
the 
number 


immense 
of 
bucks in the 
whole trek, it 
must 
membered 
that it 
computed 
they extended 
twenty - three 
hours in 
direction and 
from two to 
three in the 
other; that 
is, the whole 
trek occupied 
of 


be re- 


was 


one 


a space 
country one 
hundred and 
thirty-eight 
fifteen 

Of 
they 
not 


bv 
miles. 
course, 


were 


equally dense 
throughout this area; but when one says they 
were in millions, it is the literal truth. 

We slept that night at Schilder Pan, the 


farm of Mr. Jackson, who made us most 
welcome. Chatting about the bucks, Mr. 
Jackson had 
part of the trek, and told us of two inci- 
dents which indicated how thick the crowd 
had been on a portion of his farm. His 
son, oue ahead of the 


bucks in a narrow run between some kopjes, 


said we not seen the densest 


on occasion, got 


FIGURE OF GIRAFFE CHIPPED ON A BOULDER BY 


OF CAPE COLONY. 


down which he knew they were coming. 
They did come, and he escaped being tram- 
pled to death only by taking shelter behind 
a large stone, past which they rushed like 
a torrent; he actually shot one within a 
yard or two of the stone before jumping 
behind it. The other incident (it occurred 
on two occasions) more remarkable. 
When springboks are shot at, 
usually Legin to run in one direction (up 
the wind, as a rule); and if they are in 
large numbers and hard pressed, they pass in 

two 


was 
they all 


streams 
on each side 
of the object 
they wish to 
avoid. When 
once they 
take their di- 
rection they 
will keep it. 
(Hunters 
this. 
Shooting near 
Colesberg in 
1880, we 
used 
the 
running and 
then ride to 
head them 
off. I have 
thus ridden 
right through 
a flying herd 
of only a few 
hundred.) 
When the 
object is very 
they 

pass in front 

of it ina kind 

of crescent 
the center and 


know 


to start 


bucks 


close, 


BUSHMEN. 
form, giving a little in 
then closing back toward the original line 
of their flight. As the karoo veldt is very 
bare and sandy, they often raise, and run 
enveloped in, a cloud of dust. 

However considered, the trek-bokke are 
one of the most wonderful things in a won- 
derful country. But it is probable that the 
days of the very large treks are past, and 
that such a sight as we saw in 1896 will 
never be beheld again. 




















CITY SUBWAYS FOR 


By HENRY F 


zx HERE are but few people in our cities 

and larger towns who do not see with 
t the 
destroyed during the perpetual process of 
laying pipes or wires underground, or of 


regret smooth surface of our streets 


repairing them. We have been so accus- 
tomed to seeing these constant changes that 
we have grown more or less apathetic, and 
it is only seldom that we think of applying 
In searching for this remedy, 
find that there is no 
single panacea to cure this evil, any more 


a remedy. 
however, we soon 
than there is any one compound in materia 
and the writer 
therefore disavows the intention of present- 
ing in this article any solution of the vexed 
problem of underground conduits which 
shall be applicable to all cases, the purpose 


medica to cure disease, 


being merely to show, if possible, how all 
such problems should be looked at. 

Public streets in the older cities of this 
country were first opened to construct fire 
reservoirs, which were simply tanks filled 


PIPES AND WIRES. 


BRYANT 
from wells or othe, to serve asa 
supply for the old fire pumps or engines. 
Water pipes began to be laid in a hap- 
hazard way about the same time, with the 
lines meandering all about within the street 
limits, and these from necessity were fol- 
lowed by short, shallow sewers and surface 
drains to take away surplus water from 
These again were followed 


sources, 


sinks or yards. 
by main collecting sewers and drains as 
population increased; and gas pipes, either 
singly or in duplicate, were soon added to 
the number of underground channels. 

Many other things are to be found in 
city streets, but the foregoing constituted 
the greater proportion until within the last 
decade, when the rapid increase in the use 
of electricity for telephone and telegraph 
service, and for light and power, so covered 
the sky with wires that it became necessary 
to place them underground. 

We find everywhere each company put- 
ting down its own conduit, wherever 
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seems best, with the consequent separation 
of the various kinds of service, with an 
equal number of separate connections made 
from each house or building. We now 
have in some of the crowded streets, steam 
pipes, pneumatic power pipes and postal 
delivery pipes, with the probability of soon 
seeing refrigerating pipes laid. 

This state of things exists to-day, but it 
is reasonable to expect that there will be 
more inventions and more centralization of 
existing service with every coming year. 
Pneumatic express service is talked of; 
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same features or can be treated exactly the 
To arrive at some definite idea of 
what is feasible, it is well to see what has 
been done already, both in this country and 
abroad. 

What has been done here can be dis- 
missed very quickly, for, so far as the writer 
knows, no subways for the placing of all 
kinds of pipes and wires without excavation, 
have been built by any municipality in the 
country, the main efforts in that direction 
being mostly confined to the construction of 
subways for wires in a great variety of forms. 


same. 


GALLERY OF SEBASTOPOL AT ITS JUNCTION WITH THE GALLERY OF RIVOLI, PARIS. 


fuel gas is assured for some of us, with the 
consequent tremendous increase in output 
for heating houses and running power 
plants, which will, of course, require more 
distributing capacity. 

It is useless to wonder what is' coming 
next, and the best we can do is to provide 
for the future the 
furnishes us. 

In such an article as this, it is difficult to 
be specific and to avoid generalization, for 


on such data as past 


the reason that no two cases present the 


The best known foreign subways are the 
aris sewers, which are, many of them, 
quite ancient, and, according to M. Bel- 
originally little else than 
with flat gradients 
that sediment constantly collected in them, 
requiring them to be cleaned frequently by 
For became the 
custom to provide sufficient space in all 


grand, 
covered 


were 


brooks such 


laborers. this reason, it 
sewers for men to move about easily. 


There was no original intention of mak- 


ing them carriers of pipes or conduits, and 
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such use at the present day is largely incidental. 

Paris has some 500 miles of these sewers at present, 
and will have, when the system is complete, nearly 
800 miles, the cost of whith is enormous. No city 
in this country, with prevailing ideas of debt limits, 
could afford such expenditures, and from a sanitary 
point of view, the results would be inferior to those 
obtained by our present practice. 

With all these sewer subways in the possession of 
the municipality of Paris, it can be said in general, 
that only municipal conduits are allowed in them, 
these being mainly water pipes, telephone and tele- 
graph wires and pneumatic postal pipes. 

In a few cases, high-tension wires are admitted, 
but for short distances only, and all gas pipes, and 
electric-light and other conduits, are rigidly excluded, 
and placed either under the pavement, as with us, 
or under the walks. 

Here we have a clean, well-managed municipality, 
noted for its smooth asphalt pavements, with sub- 
ways at its command, deliberately adopting the 
practice common with us, of putting many of the 
pipes in earth, where repairs and connections are 
bound seriously to injure the pavement. 

Why has Paris done this, and are her reasons 
such as to deter us from attempting to construct 
subways? 

Gas pipes, as now laid in the ordinary 
manner. are very leaky things, and when a — 
certain number were first put into the Paris sewers, 
several explosions followed, and this led to their 
being rigidly excluded thereafter. High-tension 
currents have been kept out, for fear of disastrous 
results from short circuiting, which might, from a 
single defect in thé high-tension conductor, burn out 
all the telephone and telegraph instruments in that 
locality; and also for the fear of .troublesome in- 
duced currents. Where high-tension wiies are 
actually allowed to enter, great and unusual care is 
taken with their installation in order to 
prevent the destruction of certain valuable 
pavements. 

This, in brief, is why Paris has adopted 
this course, but it is probably not the only 
reason for such action, since the compara- 
tive inaccessibility of the subway pipes for 
house connections, must have lent great 
weight to the decision to keep many out- 
side the large conduit, even though they were 
(luplicated under each sidewalk. 

There is a great diversity of opinion among 
competent authorities as to the wisdom of placing 
high-tension wires near low-tension ones, or in the 
same conduits with gas pipes, although both methods 
ire to be found in successful operation in many places. 
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On the continent of Europe, no two 
cities, so far as the writer is aware, have 
the same treatment accorded the streets 
and their contents, but in England the sub- 
ways first built in Victoria street, London, 
about 1862, have been more or less closely 
copied elsewhere. 

Here we find gas pipes mingled with all 
conceivable kinds of conduits, except sewers, 
and no trouble has ever been experienced 
from such grouping, so far as can be learned. 

The sewers, however, are entirely distinct 
in the majority of cases. 

It is apparent, with only casual in- 
spection, that to follow everywhere a com- 
bined system of sewers in placing subways 
would often require unnecessary depth, with 
its consequent large amount of excavation, 
and also frequently require a large capacity 
to provide for storm water. 

The ‘‘separate system’’ of sewers requires 
a pipe of small diameter for house wastes 
and a large conduit for surface waters, the 
latter discharging into natural water- 
courses at every opportunity. The depth 
required for the house drain, and the mean- 
dering and fluctuating proclivities of the 
surface-water conduits, render it desirable 


not to place them within the subway. 
Nearly all the streets which are likely to 
require subways are already provided with 
drainage at such depth that it should be 
possible not to disturb the conduits and 
simply to extend the branches required for 


future house connection from the sewer to 
the curb line, as is done frequently when no 
subways are contemplated. The drains once 
well designed and placed, there will rarely 
be an occasion for digging them up, as 
whatever attention is necessary can be given 
from the manholes. Again, it would be as 
expensive, generally, to construct subways 
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with drains included, as to build the two 
entirely distinct, and in many cases it 
would add greatly to the total cost. 

These; and many other good reasons, have 
led nearly every engineer or commission 
that has studied this subject to recom- 
mend that subways for pipes and wires 
should be free from all drainage service. 

The writer is prepared to advocate the 
placing of all sorts of pipes and wires in a 
common subway—always, of course, under 
careful restrictions and supervision. 

It would seem advisable to separate high- 
and low-tension wires as far as possible, 
and thoroughly to protect them against in- 
jurious moisture, with ample facilities for 
distribution, and the laying of an enormous 
future service of wires of all kinds. 

The gas-pipe lines should be carefully 
laid, and subject to constant inspection, and 
every leak, or symptom of a leak, should 
be immediately made tight. With such 
precautions, and considering the improba- 
bility of a serious leak occurring at the 
same time with the production of an elec- 
tric spark, and, what is more convincing, 
considering the favorable experience in 
England with gas pipes and wires together, 
it would seem perfectly safe to place the 
gas lines in our subways. 

There are no objections to the placing of 
water pipes within, but they should be pro- 
tected, like all the other fixtures, from the 
ground currents of electric railways in order 
to prevent any injury by electrolysis, which 
so frequently occurs with pipes laid in earth. 

Such protection should be easily given, 
however, and so far as it goes, it should be 
one reason for advocating subways, since 
they make such protection possible. 

As has been said before, there is no one 
design to meet all requirements, and the 
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THE CHAMBER OF 


one shown herewith for a 60-foot street 
simply type which could be 
readily modified and adapted for suburban 
and residence streets which were being 
paved with permanent pavement for the 
first time. 

The proposition is, to build one compara- 
tively small subway on one side of the road- 
ways, with cross conduits every 200 or 300 
feet apart, with the idea that when subse- 
quent requirements demand the second 
conduit, it can be built on the opposite side 
from the first, all without any particular 
disturbance of the arrangements existing at 
the time. 


shows a 


By the construction of the cross conduits, 
all service for the opposite side can be 
taken across the roadway without disturb- 
ing the pavement, and they also obviate the 
necessity of duplicating the main pipes for 
each street, only such service being taken 
across as may be needed from time to time. 

The manholes are shown as of considera- 
ble size, mainly to allow proper manipulation 
of the wires, and house-to-house distribu- 
tion between them is effected by small 
tubes laid shallow under the walks and 


CHATELET, PARIS. 


Those 


leading to the nearest manhole. 
shown for the opposite end of the cross 
conduit, can be readily omitted until such 
time as the opposite subway is constructed, 
and in their place a simple two-foot shaft 


can be used. There need be but little 
interference with existing catch-basins, and 
proper drainage to the sewer or its under- 
drain can be readily obtained. 

Proper ventilation is necessary, particu- 
larly on account of the wire cables, which 
sueed to be kept fairly dry. This can be 
obtained in a variety of ways, but probably 
best by chimneys outside the street lines or 
by compressed air or blowers. The details 
for this would lead us too far afield. 

The main feature of the design consists 
in placing the wires in ducts on the ‘‘draw- 
ing-in’’ principle, and in placing these 
ducts in the concrete wall of the subway 
itself, thus economizing space, providing a 
conduit with continuous ‘‘ground,’’ which 
will tend to prevent induced currents, and 
adding but little to the cost of the masonry, 
and leaving the wall amply strong for its 
work. Should treacherous ground be met, 
the simple remedy would be to thicken the 
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wall on the outside to make it a continuous arch on the side. 

No increased amount of excavation is required to 
procure this space for wires, the main additional expense 
over that of a brick or concrete wall alone being in the 
cost of the iron tubes forming the lining of the ducts, the 
displaced concrete going into additional thickness for the 





walls. 
All service except that from wires can be taken out at 


any point of the subway, thus fully distributing the 
various house connections and simply carrying them across 
the sidewalk. 

The second section shown is for a well-paved street of 
narrow width, such as we find in the business sections of 
our older cities. 

Here a similar treatment for wires is shown, but only 
one subway is provided. and that a fairly good-sized one, 
with provision for a large number of wires and pipes. 

All house services are intended to lead off from the 
distribution chambers, which extend to the curb line and 
are reached from overhead. 

The wires can be either carried across the chamber, if 
the cable be a trunk line, or carried around its walls to 
junction boxes, if a distribution main. 

Only one-half of the chamber is shown, the opposite 
half being similar, while the other portion of the drawing 
shows one-half the ordinary cross-section for the subway. 

There are, however, a few streets in our great cities 
which would not be properly treated by either of the above 
methods, as, for instance, the Strand in London and lower 
Broadway in New York. 

Plans were once made to construct a subway under the 
first, which is probably the most heavily traveled way in the 
world, but, so far as known, they were not executed. In 
effect, they were to make an iron and concrete roadbed, 
carrying the paving, and supporting the ends of the two 
spans, which covered the whole space between curbs, by 
iron screw piles, laying all pipes in the earth below. 

Broadway has already been carefully considered, though 
on lines somewhat different from those here shown, by 
Mr. W. Howard White, in a report made prior to 1890 to 

Several other reports have been 
of 
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interest. 

The section shown here is much on the same lines as that 
suggested for the Strand, but on account of less traffic, it 
seems possible to use something more permanent for the 
walls than screw piles, which were recommended mainly 
because their being put into position would cause a 
minimum amount of delay to traffic. What the wheel 
traffic of New York is, may be judged from the fact that 
the cost of truckage alone is stated by Col. J. W. Adams 
to exceed the cost of all passenger traffic carried by the 
railroads. 

The plan provides sufficient room for all pipes which are 
likely to be laid in the future, and it will not be needful to 
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excavate the whole amount of earth at once, 
but necessary only to adapt future treatment 
to future requirements, which it is im- 
possible to foretell. The details can be left 
to care for themselves while the great de- 
sideratum of permanent pavements and 
non-interference with traffic has been ob- 
tained. 

In England, Colonel Heywood, the 
Engineer of London for forty years, and 
Mr. Dunscombe, of Liverpool, in testifying 
before a Parliamentary commission some ten 
years ago, expressed the clear opinion 
that ‘‘all water and gas pipes and all other 
underground appliances should be carried 
in one subway in each crowded street of a 
great city,’’ and rentals collected for the 
use thereof. 

The author has presented in the double 
subway for newly paved streets, the most 
method that he can recom- 
mend as likely to be satisfactory, and its 
economy is largely due to enabling only a 
portion of the whole investment to be made 
at the outset. 


economical 


The remaining works, if ever needed, 
can be undertaken when the original chan- 
nel is overburdened, thus saving a large 
interest charge for a long term of years. 
The central portion of the roadway is still 
left open for the great lines of metropolitan 
distribution should they ever pass through 


the street, or for the needs of 


underground rapid transit. 
It is well enough for us to sit 


at our desks or in our easy-chairs 
and say that subways should be 
more generally used, for this state- 
ment is questioned by but few, but 
difficult, however, to 
demonstrate that subways are finan- 
cially possible. 

Let us take the case of the 
double subway before mentioned, 
which was estimated to cost about 
$100,000 mile when first 
installed. 

Interest and maintenance would 
not be far from $5,000 per annum, 
and this could be divided among 
about five different tenants. Could 
these parties be expected to meet 
the rental of $1,000 each per 
annum per mile? Wire subways 
of ten ducts would cost $20,000 


it is more 


per 
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per mile, and interest and maintenance 
would show an annual charge of $1,000, 
so that the wire companies could afford to 
meet the charge, especially as the cost for 
maintenance of service would be reduced. 

To the gas companies there is the saving 
due to greater ease in connecting house 
services, the saving of cost of excavation 
for laying, and, more than all, the preven- 
tion of-leaks and the avoidance of the ex- 
pense of repairing same. 

The rental to be obtained at first would 
undoubtedly be not more than $3,000 per 
annum per mile, leaving $2,000 to be as- 
sumed by the city for its various depart- 
ments. 

The average cost of maintenance of 
streets is a very variable quantity, but 
$1,000 per mile per annum is probably not. 
excessive. 

- My own opinion is that unless the 

municipality has already passed its safe 
debt limit, it is extremely desirable and 
wise to build subways in its established 
thoroughfares as rapidly as finances will 
permit, not so much on account of the im- 
mediate needs of the people as for those of 
the generations to come. 

We plant trees everywhere, not expecting 
ourselves to see them fully mature, but 
with the anticipation that our children and 
their descendants will benefit from them. 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC TUBES. 
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GALLERY OF RIVOLI, 


It is thus with nearly every municipal ex- 
penditure for permanent objects, such a; 
schools, parks, public squares, public build- 
ings, etc., which if intended to have 
only the short life of the generation, would 
be much less expensively designed than is 
usual. Every thoughtful municipal act is 
charged with proper consideration for the 
future, and there is everywhere to be found 
ample precedent for considering futurity 
in building subways. 

To show how this departure is likely to 
affect any city, the writer takes the follow- 
ing approximate figures from a familiar and 
growing locality: 

Population 

Total taxable valuation 

Total year’s expenditure, including re- 
ceipts and bond issues........... ceeeces 


oo, eee ‘ 
Tax rate per thousand 


This municipality is considering perma- 
nent pavement on at least one of her main 
streets for a distance of about 3,900 feet, 
requiring a subway expenditure of $75,000. 

Spreading this over the very short term 
of five years, thus following the ‘‘pay-as- 


PARIS. 

you-go’’ policy, the annual cost of $15,000 
would make twenty-three cents per thou- 
sand on the tax rate. 

By pursuing a continuous policy like 
this, a condition would be reached when 
there would be no periodical disturbances 
of permanent pavements, and at the same 
time no added burden of debt for future 
generations, leaving them free to follow the 
same ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ policy for the in- 
evitable improvements to be made by them. 

Here is certainly a case where subways 
can be afforded. It is not a selected case, 
but is the one most familiar to the author 
and therefore used here. 

Bankrupted municipalities whose legiti- 
mate borrowing capacity has been already 
exceeded, may well hesitate before incur- 
ring this charge, but we are inclined to 
think that by a proper system of rentals 
suitable subways can be built in many 
localities without in any way adding to the 
taxation of the people. 

The problem in this aspect is com- 
mended to public officials throughout the 
country. 





THE PROFESSOR. 


By JAMES GARDNER SANDERSON. 


A FULL round moon was shining down 

from above the summit of the west- 
ern hills, flooding the valley with silver 
light, and the electric are on the street 
corner sputtered and hissed with intermit- 
tent vanity, trying in the spite of feeble 
imitation to surpass its rival’s radiance. 
The night was clear, and the stars looking 
down twinkled with laughter at the lu- 
dicrous struggle. The green depths of the 
bushes around the open study window 
swayed, rustling in the wind, and the 
jasmine vine on the house wall nodded 
sleepily to and fro in time to its music. 
Across the valley, the line of mountain-tops 
stood out in bold relief against the deep 
bluish blackness of the night sky, towered 
along their crests by tall and lonely pines— 
sentinels guarding the peace of the drowsy 
town below. 

The professor leaned forward in his easy- 
chair and absently placed a paper-weight 
over the fluttering leaves of manuscript on 
the table beside him. He was reading 
Kant’s ‘‘Critique,’’ and the crackling of the 
paper interrupted his philosophical atten- 
tion. As he sank back again to comfort, 
the yellow light from the lamp fell over 
his shoulder upon the book in his hands, 
showing the marginal notes he had made in 
his ‘clear, precise handwriting. He was 
precise in everything and, not always 
agreeing with Kant, methodically took this 
means of showing himself his points of 
differentiation. In a like manner to show 
the world, he was writing a book on ‘‘The 
Ethical Bases of Philosophy,’’ and it was 
in the furtherance of this cherished work 
that this evening his usually placid old 
face was frowning with the stress of effort. 

‘*Kant,’’ mused the professor, aloud, 
‘‘was bred in the current metaphysical 
atmosphere of his time. His earliest phi- 
losophy was that of the so-called Leibnitz- 
Wolffian school, and in spite of his often- 
expressed idea of his own personal freedom 
in thought, he was nevertheless uncon- 
sciously bound by its formulistic system 
until quite late in life. Not until he 
broke entirely away and entered into the 


spirit of the English psycho-moralists, was 
his philosophy free from its restrictions.’ 
As the professor pondered over this, he 
seized pencil and paper and jotted it down. 
The thought thus captured in its flight 
would serve well to open his sixth chapter. 
Looking ahead, he saw how he could, 


gently and by logical sequences, lead the 
ardent metaphysician to the conclusion that 
Kant was wrong, and he smiled a smile of 
and patted 


subtle appreciation thereat, 
down his scant white hair. ’ 

He was an old man, but time and fate in 
their graciousness had saved him from their 
bitterest shafts. The gentle old-world 
kindliness with which his Maker had en- 
dowed him in the beginning, still shone 
from his eyes and kindled the impulses of 
his heart, and he still saw the beauty and 
not the ugliness of the earth. Just now 
the strongest chains that bound him to it 
were his only daughter and his forthcom- 
ing book. One was the beginning and the 
ether the end of life to him. Years be- 
fore—when he had been but a country 
minister, sharing his crusts with the pro- 
verbial mouse—his wife had died, leaving 
him alone in the world with but a baby 
girl and a hopeless, helpless sorrow to 
warm the rest of his living. In time the 
sorrow, like all sorrows, had faded. As 
his daughter had grown, she filled in some 
degree the vacant place in his heart. In- 
deed, it was in his great love for her, and 
more for her sake than for even his own, 
that he had commenced his book. This 
was to be the crowning work of his life- 
time of study and research. By the sug- 
gestions in its thoughts, the sweep of its 
logic and the unfailing accuracy of its con- 
clusions, he intended to revolutionize many 
now universally recognized theories, and to 
make the thinking world stare wide- 
mouthed in astonishment. As the work 
had progressed and he plunged deeper into 
the maelstrom of philosophical thought, it 
had become the all-absorbing passion of his 
life. To end it before that was ended; to 
leave behind him, when he went, a greater 
name—and perchance a greater portion of 
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more substantial things—which his daugh- 
ter- bearing could bear with even more of 
pride, was now of the utmost importance. 
The time of one was near, for the book was 
almost complete as it stood. A chapter 
more, he had thought, and then a fitting 
conclusion, would end his work. 

As he finished the notation of the open- 
ing of his last chapter, he leaned back and 
sighed contentcdly. How to reach his 
criticism of Kant smoothly, had puzzled 
him, and with the relicf lent by finding 
out, the tensity of thought crept out again 
from his face, leaving it as before, serencly 
cloudless. There was nothing now to 
worry him. Already two publishers had 
offered to bring the book out. The mere 
fact, they said, of the professor’s name on 
the cover-would be a sufficient guarantee 
of expenses, and while the work would, of 
course, not be as salable as a lighter book, 
they were quite willing to believe in its 
future commercial value. As the professor 


wiped his gold-rimmed glasses carefully 
and thought of this, he sighed again. It 
was good to feel that at the beginning, 
the money-making side of the world—of 
which he knew but little—was appreciative. 
He had feared lest the energy, labor and 


love which he had been drawing for so long 
a time from his none too abundant vitality 
would go for nothing as a business com- 
modity, and the two suave letters, contain- 
ing such flattering assurances, from the two 
great publishing houses, had warmed the 
depths of his old heart as few other things 
could have done. 

He adjusted the glasses to a nicety on his 
nose, and leaning forward again, looking 
over them, gathered the scattered sheets 
together. Ashe blocked them out smoothly 
and placed them in a neat pile, his fingers 
lingering over them seemed imbued with 
the tenderest of subtle caresses. He loved 
each sheet. In each word and each letter 
was part of his own creation. Every page 
held some of his life and had grown to 
manhood, slowly but surely, solely by his 
fostering care and judgment, and now, 
when it lacked but a few thousand words 
of being a completely finished work, his 
pride and his love for it had grown to be 
much akin to the pride and love of a 
father inhis son. He had thought of this, 
and had smiled at the conceit which un- 
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consciously led him to put the book on the 
same plane with a human being, but despite 
his smile the fact remained. All his life 
and heart and love which could be shared. 
and which had not been buried with that 
sweet-faced princess long years ago, was 
wholly centered in it. 

Not once, however, even unconsciously. 
had he placed ‘‘The Ethical Bases’’ above 
his daughter in his heart. It was large 
enough for two, and besides, one thing was 
clear. He was writing it for her. For 
her, for her pleasure and honor, he was 
using all the efforts of his old age. Even 
the beloved book was secondary, and but a 
means to the end for which he hoped. 
That through it and by its fame she should 
benefit, was by far the greatest motive for 
his writing. Behind his own natural pride 
and the love of his own creation, her figure 
had been standing through all the months 
of thought and work—months which in 
the beginning would have soon become 
most irksome but for her incentive. 

Since his wife had left him, he and she 
had been brought very closely together. 
She had ever been the only earthly link 
between his past happiness and the present, 
and he in turn had been to her father, 
mother and dearest friend in one. His 
comfort and love had always been the first 
thought of her heart, even as her welfare 
had been of his, and in babyhood, child- 
hood and womanhood their hands had 
been clasped. 

Through the open door of the tiny draw- 
ing-room there floated the sound of a fresh, 
sweet voice raised in the beautiful notes of 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria.’’ She was at the 
piano, singing. As the professor heard 
her and the music of his favorite, memory- 
hallowed air, he gave the manuscript a 
final loving touch and lay back again in 
his chair to listen. He removed his glasses. 
laying them exactly in the center of the 
pile of ‘papers on the table, and closed his 
tired eyes, putting up one blue-veined hand 
to shade them from the light. The night 
wind, creeping through the syringa outside, 
rustled the undrawn window-shade in soft 
protest as he lost himself in reverie. 

Years and years ago. The world had 
changed since then—changed greatly. He 
remembered how he had first seen her, on 
one commencement day in the old New 
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England university where he had struggled 
for the education that should bring him 
name and fame and a niche in life’s great 
minster. When he first saw her, she had 
worn a pure white gown. Since then, for 
him she had been always gowned in white. 
She had been a beautiful, queenly girl, 
with a wealth of high ideals, and for the 
last two years of his course her face alone, 
and the fresh, unsullied nobility of character 
shining unconquerably from her eyes, had 
been the unwitting goal of all his hopes. 
Later, when he had known her—when he 
had led her from her*father’s house to the 
little low-roofed parsonage of the country 
church which had fallen first to his care, 
they had been very happy, with that higher 
happiness which comes on earth to so small 
a number. There had been between them 
understanding, sympathy and re- 
sponsiveness. The touch of her hand or 
the smile in her eyes had ever been ready 
at a common appreciation, and she had 
known and comprehended all those thoughts 
which came to them so often and which 
neither could express, either for fear of the 
incongruity of words or because of their 
impotence. And yet those days were gone. 
Gone forever on earth. One autumn, with 
the falling of the leaves, his happiness had 
fled; then, it had seemed, never to return, 
but with the coming of spring and other 
springs, other buds had sprouted and blos- 
somed anew. As his child grew, it seemed 
almost as though one soul had fled through 
the very hands of God back into its new- 
made habitation, for at twenty she was her 
mother’s very prototype, save only for his 
owneyes. Feature for feature, manner for 
manner, and almost thought for thought, 
the new had grown from babyhood to the 
woman's likeness of the old, and the cords 
of his heart each year had drawn themselves 
more tightly around her love. With her 
presence the memory and even the spirit of 
his wife had remained. Somehow, as she sat 
singing in the darkness—for in the other 
room the lamps were not yet lighted—it 
seemed as though that day, so long ago, 
when the shadow of the darkened bed- 
chamber had betokened the shadow of 
death, had never been. It seemed as though 
she still were with him—watching, and as 
tender as in the olden times. The trio, the 
charmed circle, was still complete. 
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As the professor sat in silence, still 
listening to the voices of the memories 
around him, the sound of a deeper note 
than the girl’s soprano broke on the quiet 
of his dreaming, and he realized that after 
all there were four within his house. A 
younger man, formerly in his classes in the 
university, but now beginning life in the 
greater world, chanced to be calling there 
that evening. He had forgotten. 

Lately the younger man had been there 
quite often. A little too often, he thought. 
Not that he was not a thoroughly agreeable 
fellow, but he did not seem to 
realize that the professor and his daughter 
were very well as they were, and indeed a 
little preferred their own society. Still, of 
course, he could not be supposed to 
understand how much they _ belonged 
to each other. People outside could 
never know. Then, too, it would not last 
forever. 

Another followed, and then he 
heard their voices dying in the distance 
with their footfalls. They had gone out 
upon the veranda to watch the night. At 
first the professor thought that he would 
follow and join them, for he, too, loved the 
beauty of the evening, but fearing that the 
younger man might be saying good-night 
and his arrival would serve only to detain 
him, he refrained, and turned again to the 
manuscript. 

‘*Good-evening, professor.’ 

The professor looked up over his 
glasses. The younger man was standing 
in the doorway. He carried himself un- 
necessarily erect. 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the professor. 
evening, sir. Won't you come in?’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ replied the younger 
man, entering. There was a trace of 
awkwardness in his manner. He sat stiffly 
in the chair toward which the professor 
graciously waved him, and seemed to be 
fumbling for something in his pocket. 

‘*The book?’’ he said, tentatively. 

‘*T beg your pardon?’’ replied the pro- 
fessor. 

‘*The—er—‘ Ethical Bases,’ sir?’’ stam- 
mered the younger man. 

‘*Oh! yes, yes! To be sure. 
thank you,’’ said the professor. 
through now but a few thousand words. 

‘*T am glad,*’ said the younger man. 
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The professor bent his head courteously 
in acknowledgment. He wondered what 
the other wanted. 

The younger man drew out of his 
pocket the bit of paper for which he had 
been fumbling. He shut his lips closely 
for a moment, and then, holding the 
crumpled paper tightly, began to speak. 

‘*Professor,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what you will say to me when I have 
finished, and I don’t know just where to 
begin. You don’t know much about me— 
who I am or what sort of a man I am, I 
imean—and I—I never said anything of this 
sort before and so do not know just how to 
say it best. But you have seen it, haven't 
you? You must have seen it. I have 
been unable—that is—well, the fact is, 
Professor, I: love your daughter and I’ve 
come in here to ask you for her.’’ 

The professor seemed to himself to be 
sitting very still for a moment. Then he 
mechanically removed his glasses and 
polished them. Outwardly he gave no sign 


of emotion, but as he came face to face 
with this sudden, unexpected truth, the 
world seemed to crumble swiftly beneath 
his feet, and a quick fear, succeeded by a 
keen and aching realization, fell on his 


heart. The room whirled. The lamplight 
grew dim. His daughter? His own 
daughter? The girl he had watched and 
cared for and loved for so, so long a time, 
to be taken away from him by a stranger? 
It could not be. It must not be. What 
would become of life if she were not with 
him to cheer and to guide him? True, he 
was going down the hill and she was com- 
ing up, but the bottom and the top were 
still far away. Was the rest of the journey 
to be made alone? Oh, why had he not 
foreseen all this and stopped it in time? 
Why had he been so blind? He looked up 
at the younger man. Despite the anxious 
furrow of his forehead, the junior looked 
strong and confident with the power so lately 
come to him, but the professor caught 
eagerly at the last and flimsiest of straws. 
His tone was still full of old-school 
courtesy as he spoke, and the gesture he 
used was Chesterfieldian, but deep in his 
heart the spirit of protest was strong. 

‘‘T presume, sir, that my daughter is 
aware of the sentiments you cherish toward 
her?’’ 
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For reply, the younger man rose and laid 
the bit of paper on the table. The profess- 
or’s heart sank, but he opened it, and then, 
raising his head, sat staring into the lamp, 
while something akin to the dew of heaven 
gathered in his old blue eyes. 

**Dearest Papa, Jack wants me and I—I 
want Jack, oh, so much. Please.’’ That 
was all the paper contained, but it was 
enough. There came a vision before his 
eyes—another dream of long ago, of the 
time when he had bearded an old sea-cap- 
tain in his lair for just such a thing. He 
saw himself standing by the old chimney- 
piece, his throat dry, his heart beating, and 
his tongue cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth because of the very torrent of the 
feeling within him. He heard the words 
he had spoken then sounding from the 
world of yesterday as though it were the 
present. He heard as clearly the gruff, 
quick questions growing slower, and fol- 
lowed by the lower and more tenderly 
spoken consent, and he knew how that 
other one had felt. After all, life was life, 
and the sweet was still strangely ended by 
the bitter. |Thenceforth, perhaps, he 
would be alone, but the time was not so 
long now as it seemed five minutes ago— 
besides—she would be happy if her daughter 
was happy. So would he, for that matter, 
but 

The younger man had been talking dis- 
jointedly for some time. The professor 
had not heard him until now. He was 
saying something about not being good 
enough. 

The professor rose and placed his hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘*No, my boy, if you will pardon my 
using an old man’s privilege,’’ he said, 
‘*you are not. No ore could be. But 
you'll be good to her—won’t you?’’ 

‘*God knows it,’’ said the younger man, 
solemnly. 

‘*And I,’’ said the professor—‘‘I have 
still my book. ‘The Ethical Bases of 
Philosophy’ is not a thing to be forgotten.”’ 

And bending down, he wrote across the 
note in the same precise characters which 
marked the margin of Kant, ‘‘ With the 
compliments of the author.’’ Just the 
shadow of a smile hung on his lips as he 
handed it, with a little bow, to the 
younger man. 








THE HAVEN OF DEAD 
SHIPS. 


By SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


HE great brown patch of 
‘T gulfweed had a strange 
look in the midst of the deep 
blue water. There was a certain 
effect of beauty in the golden 
tone that varied the dark mass, 
spreading in the sunlight. There 
was also something weird in its 
appearance. In the distance 
the illusion of solidity was com- 
plete. 

I stood at the rail of the ‘‘ Ful- 
da,’’ eastward bound, making 
the Mediterranean trip. All day 
we had been passing these brown 
patches with extraordinary fre- 
quency. I had often seen the 
stuff floating abundantly in the 
Gulf Stream, and had even 
picked it up on the beach at 
home. But I had never seen it 


spreading by the acre before. 


The ocean was dotted with it; 
off ahead, on the horizon, it had 
the effect of a long reach of very 
low coast. 

One of the passengers came 
to the rail and stood near me, 
looking out pensively over the 
water. It was Mr. Hubert Man- 
son, my neighbor at table, a 
youngish-looking man of mid- 
die age, pleasant-spoken, well 
informed, an agreeable member 
of the smoking-room company, 
responsive in conversation, 
though not talkative. He had 
the air of prosperous circum- 
stances, and in voice and bear- 
ing there was the indescribable 
something that told of seafaring 
associations. 

‘*We must be near the Sar- 
gasso sea,’’ I remarked. 

‘*Nearer than I ever thought 
to be again,’’ replied Mr. Man- 
son. ‘‘We are on the verge of 
it. Something has brought it Drawn 4 
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currents, I presume. I am glad to see 
something of it. This perpetual movement 
and accumulation of the gulfweed is 
strangely interesting. What a great crop 
of it there must be growing somewhere on 
the bed of the sea! Growing through 
the ages and harvested by the Gulf Stream; 
carried by the whirl of the currents and 
woven into a vast mid-Atlantic blanket for 
the ocean.’’ 

‘* And I was its prisoner once !’’ 

My companion spoke earnestly ; his voice 
had a shade of intensity, and his face looked 
very grave as he gazed on the sea. — 

I looked inquiringly, and he continued: 
‘*But I am indebted to it also, in a way. 
Very much indebted, in fact. The Sargasso 
sea is a strange place to go for one's 
fortune, is it not? I did not seek it there. 
But I found it.’’ 

‘*May I ask you to tell me how?’’ 

‘*Do you care for strange stories?’’ 

‘*The stranger the better.’’ 

‘*Then you will care for this. 
seat ourselves. ’’ 

We brought our steamer-chairs together, 
and my companion proceeded: ‘‘In 1875, 
I was the master of the bark ‘Carib,’ 
bound from Mobile to Bordeaux with a load 
of Southern pine. It was in the winter, 
but we had nothing worse than the cus- 
tomary rough weather of the season until 
we were considerably beyond the Western 
islands—say about two hundred miles to 
the northeastward of Flores. Then came 
one of those terrific North Atlantic north- 
casters. Early in the storm our rudder was 
carried away, and we were dismasted. 
Luckily the ‘Carib’ was a stanch, Mystic- 
built craft, still classing ‘A No. 1,’ 
long as she kept away from a lee shore we 
were safe, for with a load of lumber she could 
not sink. We were tossed to and fro, the 
wind shifting all round the compass and 
blowing great guns most of the time. At 
last, when it did clear, the storm had handed 
us over to the care of the trade-wind, and we 
found ourselves in latitude 36° north, longi- 
tude 28°47’ west. All the time we had not 
sighted a sail. We were drifting like a log, 
stripped of everything ; not so muchas a spare 
spar left for a jury-mast, nothing bigger than 
an oar or a boat-hook. Three boats were 
left—two long-boats and the gig. Three 
of the crew had been washed overboard. 
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‘*The storm over, the question was, 
what to do. The whole ship’s company, 
myself excepted, were for taking to the 
boats and making for the Western islands. 
I favored staying aboard, for we were safer 
than in an open boat, and there was a 
chance we might be picked off, sooner or 
later. But the others objected to getting 
farther out of the track of navigation. I 
agreed to their going, but I determined to 
stand by the ship. Her hull was sound as 
a nut, she would float indefinitely, and I 
believed that some steamer would come 
across us. I wanted to save the ship for 
her owners, if there was any possibility. 
We had one passenger, a boy of seventeen, 
the son of the chief owner. He had over- 
studied and had been sent on a sea-voyage 
for his health. Walter Lawson was his 
name. He was a lovable, companionable 
youth, and though I made no effort to in- 
fluence his choice, in my heart I was glad 
when he elected to remain with me. 

‘*Alone on a craft that was practically 
a derelict, drifted at the mercy of 
winds and currents. The days passed and 
the weeks passed. Not a sail appeared, 
though we took turns in watching, with 
anxious eyes, from dawn to dusk. Mean- 
while the sluggish mid-ocean currents were 
carrying us to the more unfrequented parts 
of the Atlantic, and the chances for salva- 
tion, on which I had been counting, were 
growing remote. The changing winds had 
been urging us hither and yon, but the 
wide current that the Gulf Stream becomes 
in its deflection to the right, had been 
taking us steadily southward to trade-wind 
latitudes. So we found 
confines of the Sargasso sea, the gulfweed 
daily floating more and more thickly about 
us. When the far-spreading patches ap- 
peared, Walter ran to me crying, in joyful 
excitement, ‘Land! land!’ 

‘*But what he saw was the doom of our 
hopes. . Day by day the gulfweed grew 
thicker and thicker; the floating fields 
closed together like ice-floes in the Arctic; 
the blue water shrank to devious channels 
like creeks meshing a salt marsh, and the 
brown expanses grew from acres into miles. 
The mocking semblance of terra firma closed 
us in; a tawny crust, spreading illimitably, 
had formed upon the free, liquid Atlantic. 
To the eye it seemed as if the time had 
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come when there was no more sea—it had 
been replaced by an interminable prairie of 
mud flats; one might have fancied that the 
tropic sun had sucked the ocean dry, down 
to the primal ooze of the Atlantic’s floor. 

‘*Still we did not despair, though rescue 
seemed out of the question. With the 
buoyancy of boyhood, Walter looked for 
favoring fortune. In the long hours of 
those days together, not a little of his talk 
was given to castle-building; he would tell 
about his plans for the future, and he still 
seemed to count upon their realization as 
confidently as in the remote life at home— 
a life that to me began to seem dreamlike, 
as that of aformer existence. Somehow I, 
too, was sanguine at heart. I felt very 
vividly the force of the proverb, ‘While 
there’s life there’s hope.’ The optimism 
of youth was mine, as well, for I was only 
twenty-four years old then. Therefore, 
though seafaring had matured me, in our 
unbroken companionship Walter and I were 
boys together. 

‘* ‘Weare going to get out of this some- 
how, I am sure,’ said Walter. ‘Perhaps 
we shall go drifting on and on to the west- 
ward until we strike the Windward 
islands. ’ 

‘‘T explained to him that the action of 
the currents in that part of the ocean was 
like that of water swirling round in a tub, 
and I illustrated it by throwing a lot of 
water on the deck and 
moving round in one 
at the edge with a flat 


chips in a tub of 
keeping the water 
direction, urging it 
The chips gathered in a mass at 
‘That is what causes the Sar- 


stick. 
the center. 
sea,’ I said. ‘The Gulf Stream 
carries the weed with it to the northward; 
then it sweeps it round in a_ southerly 
direction and swirls it toward the center, 
where it collects in great masses. Naturally 
the derelicts take a course similar to that of 
the gulfweed.’ 

‘*Walter’s face fell, but it brightened as 
his curiosity was aroused. My description 
kindled his imagination. ‘Then perhaps 
we shall see other derelicts making the 
same round as ourselves,’ he exclaimed. 
‘And when we get to the center there 
ought to be a big fleet of them—like the 
fishermen on the Grand Banks!’ 

‘* “Hardly so sociable as that, though,’ 
I replied. ‘The Atlantic is a big place, 
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and even the center of the Sargasso must be 
reasonably spacious. ’ 

‘*The spectacle conjured up by the boy’s 
fancy struck me as a bit gruesome—a fleet 
of derelicts would look as uncanny as a 
company of specters in a midnight grave- 
yard, 

‘*Walter clung to the idea, and would 
often dwell on the looks of the various 
craft that he expected to find when we got 
to the center. Old water-logged schooners 
would probably be the most common, he 
said, and they would be lumber-laden, like 
ourselves; there would be whalers, 
the oil in them keeping them afloat; and 
we should see ships of all sorts, abandoned 
steamers with broken shafts, and perhaps 
even some very old craft, like slavers and 
pirates—‘ long, black and rakish.’ 
We little dreamed what in reality we should 
see. 

‘*Physically we were comfortable. There 
was an abundance of provisions for the two 
of us. The water-casks were well filled, 
and we took care to spread a canvas on the 
deck when it rained, to maintain the sup- 
ply. We were, moreover, not entirely 
dependent upon the stores for food; the 
gulfweed was a little world of animal life, 
for upon it and within it were myriads of 
diminutive crabs, and it also sheltered 
enormous numbers of small fish. Both 
crabs and fish were excellent—the former 


some 


low, 


were particularly delicate. 

‘*Months and months went by. Alone 
it would have been intolerable; madness 
might have come with solitude so complete. 
But it seems remarkable how the two of us 
managed to make the best of the situation: 
we longed for’relief with intensest longing, 
and still we were not unhappy any of that 
time. We busied ourselves in all possible 
yays; we made much of our meals, taking 
pains in their preparation and observing 
a certain formality at table; we kept 
clothing in order and Sundays 
dressed with special care, observing the 
day with a simple little service. How 
strange it seemed, we two singing together 
under the great sky! Our vast isolation 
led us to discuss the great problems of 
existence, and Walter, naturally a thought- 
ful boy, matured in mind uncommonly 
fast. 

‘*We did see some derelicts. 
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the first one at a considerable distance ; we 
would have seen her long before but for her 
color, so much like that of the weed-strewn 
waste. The glass brought her near; she 
was all barnacles and rockweed, like a sea- 
washed ledge, and was a dismal sight with 
her three mast-stumps, her bulwarks gone, 
no sign of a name, and so soggy that her 
deck was but a foot or so above the water. 
She stayed in sight some days, the distance 
between us getting gradually greater, till 
one morning she was gone. We were not 
sorry. 

‘‘Another was a craft that had ‘turned 
turtle,’ the coppered bottom showing a 
smooth green; she was evidently a rather 
small schooner—probably a fisherman. 

‘*There was not much variety in the ap- 
pearance ef the derelicts that we sighted ; 
some were fresher-looking, and we made 
out the names of a few, recognizing three 
reported in the Hydrographic Office bul- 
letins as seen at intervals in various parts 
of the Atlantic. It was usually many 
weeks from derelict to derelict. Had we 
been going at ordinary speed, instead of 
merely drifting, we should have encountered 
them fully as often as sails are seen on the 
great lanes of navigation in the North At- 
lantic. 

‘*One morning Walter was first on deck, 
I following a moment later. Walter sud- 
denly stood petrified. He pointed to the 
distance and gasped, ‘What is that?’ And 
his lips blanched, a mottled pallor under- 
spreading the healthy brown of his cheeks. 

‘*Tt was, indeed, an object so strange 
that I could scarcely credit my eyes, and I 
ran for the glass to see if it could actually 
be what it seemed. I gazed long, Walter 
standing eager for my report. Finally I 
handed him the glass. ‘The most unearthly 
sight I ever saw,’ I said. 

‘* *Can it be this sea is haunted?’ asked 
the boy. 

‘**The Flying Dutchman gone to seed, 
it looks like,’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Outside of a picture I had never seen a 
craft like that. You remember the caravels 
at the Chicago World’s Fair? This vessel 
was much like the ‘Santa Maria,’ only far 
bigger; she had the same high poop and 
the same sort of rich carved work about her 
stern, though there were no traces of paint 
or gilding. She showed gray and phantom- 
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like in the early morning sunshine—the 
same kind of soft, weather-beaten gray you 
see on the old carved woodwork of temples 
in Japan. She was dismasted, and the 
hull loomed so, with the clumsy big stern 
and queer high house, as to give her the 
effect of enormous size. An extraordinary 
circumstance was that there was no sign of 
barnacle or rockweed about her. 

‘*All day our eyes were fixed upon her, 
and all the next day, and the next, for she 
remained insight and kept getting gradually 
nearer. We marveled and speculated, but 
the fourth day found her so near that we 
determined to solve the riddle. We got the 
gig into the water and set out toward the 
mysterious stranger. Our enterprise was 
favored by the peculiar circumstance that 
when the wind is blowing in the Sargasso 
sea it has the effect of dividing the great 
fields of gulfweed as by furrows, with long 
lanes of water at frequent intervals. The 
antique craft lay to windward, and was 
drifting toward us very slowly, standing 
so high out of the water that the wind car- 
ried her along at a faster rate than it im- 
pelled the ‘Carib.’ The distance between 
We 
rowed along one of these water lanes for 
about a mile, coming abreast of the curious 
vessel hardly a stone’s-throw away. She 
was drifting stern foremost, of course, with 
that high poop catching the wind; and we 
saw that she was rudderless like ourselves. 
As we came nearer, we made out the name, 
carved on her stern, ‘Reyna del Cielo.’ 
She was a Spanish galleon ! 

‘*When we clambered to her deck we 
looked about us with a feeling of awe, half 
expecting to encounter a ghostly crew in 
ancient garb. All was silent between the 
high bulwarks. The hue of everything 
was the same weather-beaten gray as with- 
out. There was no trace of rigging or 
ropes, and the three mast-stumps were 
weather-worn and rounded where they had 
been broken. There was not a sign of 
decay; the deck was singularly sound and 
well preserved, and the timbers everywhere 
had the look of healthy wood. I could 
have believed that some magic spell had 
been wrought upon the ship. 

‘‘The cabin opened directly upon the 
deck, and the closed door easily swung in- 
ward at our touch. The room was large 


us was therefore gradually lessening. 
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smoke-pennant was growing larger and 
plainer. ‘Rescue is sure,’ I added. 

‘*We watched long and long, unmoving, 
and heeded not the hours that passed. The 
steamer drew nearer and nearer; we made 
out the masts and yards, the smokestack, 
and at last the white hull, gleaming on the 
brown level like a very star to our eyes. 
‘Tf we only had the glass here,’ I said, 
looking toward the ‘Carib.’ 

‘* *We might row over and get it,’ sug- 
gested Walter. 

‘* “No; let us make sure we are found 
here. There is a reason, you know.’ 

‘* *T understand,’ he responded, his eyes 
dancing. 

‘*The steamer came up, not swiftly, but 
at a fairish pace, and I marveled how it 
was that she could be making her way 
through the weed. It was soon evident 
that they had sighted the ‘Reyna del 
Cielo’; we could see the black speck of 
the lookout at the masthead, and then we 
noted that the shrouds-were swarming with 
men, manifestly staring with all their eyes 
at the ancient ship before them. As the 


steamer got near, I could see that her sharp 
bow was cutting through the gulfweed like 


a razor, and next I noted that there was no 
kicking of the water astern. She was a 
sizable steamer; her build yacht-like. 
‘Penetrator’ was the name on. her quarter. 

‘*At last she was close at hand. Obedient 
to our pantomime, she drew slowly along- 
side. A rope was thrown us, and the 
oldest ship afloat was soon made fast to the 
newest sort of steamer. 

‘*There was a chorus of ejaculation from 
marveling mouths, but we kept silent until 
addressed by a man who proved to be the 
owner of the yacht—for such she turned 
out to be. He was a young man with 
refined face, and an alert look that con- 
trasted with the somewhat indolent quality 
of his voice. ‘We shall be exceedingly 
happy to have you come aboard,’ I said, 
most courteously, but with a very eager 
and indescribably joyous tone. 

‘* ‘I’m relieved to find that it is English 
you speak,’ he replied. ‘When I saw 
there was life aboard, I began to brush the 
cobwebs off my Spanish; I was expecting 
to find the Almirante of the Sargasso 
squadron; some Castilian Barbarossa, or 
Rip Van Winkle of the sea.’ Glancing 
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about him as he stepped on the galleon’s 
deck, he continued: ‘But what is th 
meaning of this. most extraordinary en 
counter? Are you sure you are not adrifi 
on a piece of shipwrecked grand-opera 
scenery?’ 

‘* We related our adventures while sitting 
at the well-spread table of the ‘Penetrator. 
In return we learned how and why it was 
that that remarkable craft—for the ‘Pene 
trator’ was unique among steamers—had 
come into that desert sea. It appeared 
that her owner, Mr. Rupert Legage, was a 
wealthy New Yorker whose passion for 
geographical knowledge and _ theoretical 
taste for exploration were restrained by an 
exceptional regard for his personal comfort. 

‘* “Tf it weren't for that, I'd make my 
mark as a discoverer,’ he said, one day, to 
his old college chum, Dr. Felix Casterman, 
who had ransacked a goodly part of North 
America in his botanical quests and now 
was of the company about us, making the 
voyage with his friend for the sake of 
studying the marine flora of the Sargasso 
sea. It was the doctor who told us this. 

‘* ‘But it’s so deuced uncomfortable, you 
know,’ Legage had said to him. ‘I’ve been 
everywhere that a Pullman can go, and in 
every port where a good steam yacht can 
take me. Polar expeditions are. altogether 
too common, even if I didn’t have a most 
decided objection to cold weather. Central 
Africa, or Central South America, would 
suit me better; but there again are the 
insects, the snakes, and other undesirable 
manifestations of a superabundant fauna. 
If aeronautical science were only sufficiently 
developed, there would be an ideal instru- 
mentality for exploration at one’s ease; just 
swooping down on your object of discovery 
and gliding away when you had examined 
it sufficiently.’ 

‘*His friend told him he had just the 
idea for him—a voyage of discovery, that 
he might undertake in perfect comfort, to 
a vast and unexplored portion of the earth's 
surface that yet awaited its Columbus, 
although Columbus himself had seen its 
borders. In short, it was the Sargasso sea. 
The notion struck Legage’s fancy. But 
both sailing vessels and steamers had always 
shunned that part of the ocean, practically 
impenetrable as it was. How could they 
penetrate its midst when either paddle- 
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wheels or screw would be hopelessly clogged by the tangle of gulfweed? 
‘*The ingenious doctor had thought it all out, and he described a new 


form of steamer that he had in mind. 


It would be impelled by a 


pairof ‘pushers,’ as he called them—two huge cylindrical pistons, 
or plungers, thrust with great power out behind, under the stern, 


and working in rapid alternation. 


The ends, several feet 


in diameter, disk-like and slightly concaved, would 
strike the water with such an impact as to send the 


craft ahead with corresponding force. 

possibility 

check the action of a propeller like that. 
‘*This talk resulted in the building of 

the ‘Penetrator.’ The novel scheme 

was a complete success. Not only 


was there no interference with the 
pushing of the propellers, but her 
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through 
the gulfweed was 
still further facili- 
tated by the pecul- 
iar construction of 
her stem with a 
sharpened knife- 
edge of tempered 
Thus did 
‘ Penetrator’ 
her way so 
smoothly into the 
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passage 


bronze. 
the 
cut 


we 
Legage 
spared no expense in fitting out his 
expedition in the most complete style. 
His well-organized scientific staff had been 
rewarded by many interesting discoveries, 
and he himself had made out. a descriptive 
list of an amazing number of derelicts that 
they had encountered. Some of these 


ON A PIECE 
had seen. 


“ARE YOU SURE YOU ARE NOT ADRIFT 
OF SHIPWRECKED 
GRAND-OPERA SCENERY?"’ 


By no 
could any entangling substance 


unfortunate craft had extraordi- 
nary histories. However, the crown- 
ing achievement in this line, and, 
indeed, of the whole expedition, 
was the finding of the ‘Reyna del 
Cielo.’ 

‘*What puzzled everybody was 
the existence of the ancient galleon 
in mid-ocean for nearly two cent- 
uries. There were, to be sure, 
some vessels that had been afloat 
for over a hundred years and were 
still in service. But they had 
been repaired and reconstructed ; 
a ship abandoned to the elements 
would naturally long since have rotted away 
or been devoured by the worms. The 
chemist of the expedition, Professor Ilmen- 
holtz, surmised that there must have been 
some element in the cargo that had exerted 
a preservative effect on the galleon’s hull. 
This was corroborated by the examination 
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instituted the next morning. The hatches 
were found to be tightly sealed. When 
they were operied, a rich odor, powerful 
almost to suffocation, came pouring up. 
Bales and boxes in admirable preservation 
filled the hold. These contained splendid 
silks, superb brocades, beautiful porcelains, 
quantities of spices—and that evening we 
all smoked some of the oldest Havana to- 
bacco that ever was known. 

‘*There were also in the cargo many bags 
filled with a curious sort of powder, yel- 
lowish, resinous and strangely fragrant. 
Dr. Ilmenholtz pronounced this to be a 
residuum of a peculiar sort of gum that in 
those days was extensively imported from 
the islands of the Pacific. Time had 
gradually volatilized the essential oils from 
this gum, he said; and analyses of pieces 
of the wood taken from all parts of the 
vessel confirmed his inference that the 
subtile vapors had gradually penetrated the 
wood, and had produced the same results 
as the modern creosoting process, acting 
as a perfect preservative. 

‘‘The treasure was removed to the 
‘Penetrator’ the first thing. Mr. Legage 
insisted on waiving all claim to salvage, 
but he permitted us to remember officers 
and crew, and likewise his corps of 
scientists, with what amounted to a very 
handsome equivalent for prize-money; and, 
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after thus disposing of half the treasure, 
Walter and I had over half a million do! 
lars apiece left to our own account. 

‘*How much the rest of the cargo carried 
by the ‘Reyna del Cielo’ was worth, not tv 
speak of the ancient craft herself, we neve 
had the opportunity of learning. The 
‘Penetrator’ took the galleon in tow and 
we headed for St. Thomas, regretfully leay 
ing the ‘Carib’ in the haven of dead ships 

‘*It was the third night. We sat on the 
afterdeck under the stars, the strange relic 
of Spain’s imperial commerce looming 
mystically astern. Suddenly a bright flash 
gleamed from the galleon’s deck. Then a 
column of pitchy flame went roaring up- 
and in an instant the ‘Reyna del Cielo’ 
was hopelessly ablaze. 

‘*The two men who had been left to look 
after the galleon were rescued with con 
siderable difficulty. It appeared that a bay 
of the resinous powder, opened for ex 
amination, had been left standing near the 
forecastle. One of the men, lighting his 
pipe, had thrown down the match and it 
had dropped into the open bag. 

‘*You wonder, of course, why this 
strange story has never been made public. 
Scientific reputations were at stake. Out 
of all the men that have seen the sea- 
serpent, how many do you suppose have 
ventured to tell of it?’’ 
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By ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


WHAT to a man who loves the air 

Are trinkets, gauds and jewels rare? 
And what is wealth or fame to one 

Who is a brother to the sun— 

Who drinks the wine that morning spills 
Upon the heaven-kissing hills, 

And sees a ray of hope afar 

In every glimmer of a star? 


What to a man whose god is truth 
Are spoils and stratagems, forsooth— 
Who looks beyond the doors of death 
For loftier life, sublimer breath ; 
Who can forswear the state of kings 
In knowledge of diviner things, 

The dreams immortal that unroll 
And burst to blossom in his soul ? 
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By F. GARDINER. 


“THE profit in modern manufacturing is 

largely in the utilization of waste 
products. In the manufacture of the man 
out of the boy—if we may use such 
materialistic terms for a purely spiritual 
process—there seems to be a great need for 
the same kind of economy. There is 
certainly at present a waste of valuable 
energy—a disproportion between the amount 
of time spent in ‘‘intermediate schools’’ 
and the results accomplished. There are 
many who think much time can be saved 
by improved methods of teaching in certain 
branches; that the same or better results 
may be secured in less time. It certainly 
seems that the devotion of six years to Latin 
and four years to Greek as preparation for 
college is quite unnecessary. I do not 
discuss the amount of 
time that should be required for different 
studies; but desire to draw attention to a 
fundamental waste in our educational 
system. 

Two or three hours a day are given to 
‘*sports.”’ 
education. That ‘‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’’ is only part of the 
reason for the value of sports. Any one 
who played football, or carefully 
watched boys who play, must say that the 
sport is valuable for its own sake; that it 
is, together with other sports, a positive 
force in education, not to be altogether 
neglected. There seems to be a general 


care, however, to 


has 


Now sports are essential to any. 


agreement, however, that sports absorb too 
much time and attention. Yet they are 
the only form of recreation from books 
offered to boys. Psychology shows that to 
be effective, recreation must be not merely 
a change of employment, but a change of 
occupation—that is, it must be attractive 
enough to absorb the mind. In most 
schools, public as well as private, the 
system of ‘‘interscholastic contests,’’ fos- 
tered by college athletes in their own inter- 
est, has given undue importance to ‘‘match 
games’’ with other schools. A boy goes 
into the sport, therefore, not for the pure 
exercise he can but because public 
opinion in the school requires that he work 
for the credit of the school. Every sort 
of inducement outside the attractions of 
the sport itself is considered necessary. 
His name, age, history, etc., is published 
in the school paper. His picture is sold. 
His match games are reported in the daily 
papers. When he becomes a member of 
a college team he knows his school history 
will be published and bear witness to his 
school as well as to himself. All this 
should not be; it is unquestionably in- 
jurious to the boy. It is, in fact, one of 
the primary causes why our American 
recreations have so much professionalism 
about them and lack in true sporting 
spirit. The ‘*‘ training’’ required of boys 
at school is almost as severe as that required 
of ’Varsity men, who are much better able 


get, 
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to bear it. If sports occupied their proper 
place in the lives of boys, the boys would 
always be in good condition. The nervous 
strain of hard match games is apt to be 
too exacting for young boys. The result 
is that the minds of the boys on the team 
often come to act slower instead of quicker 
when applied to study, and that a reaction 
and collapse inevitably follow when 
training is broken. Both results seriously 
impair the educational value of sports. But 
as if this were not enough, the undue and 
more or less artificial value given to boys’ 
sports through match games does further 
harm in absorbing undue attention from 
more important things. Sports soon be- 
come, not a means of recreation, but a 
distraction from books; not only for those 
who ‘‘make the team,’’ but for all the 
school. It is not difficult to divert a boy’s 
mind from study. It is no wonder, with 
the importance given to sport, that the 
one absorbing topic for weeks before and 
after a game is the probabilities and 
causes of defeat or victory. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, that curtailment of 
the interscholastic contests, at least, would 
be beneficial physically and mentally. 

If there are other employments which 
give recreation while at the same time bring- 
ing forces to bear in education, it becomes 
a further question whether sports should 
not be abridged to make room for them. 
Sports (without match games) develop the 
body and produce agility and presence of 
mind or resourcefulness; morally they make 
for control of temper, submission, social 
adjustment, ambition, straightforwardness 
and sense of justice. But they do not 
give accuracy, sympathy, refinement or 
creative power. 

To consider the latter point first: The 
highest and most inspiring instinct and 
faculty in .man is the creative. If not 
precisely creative, man is inventive—he 
can recombine or form new wholes out of 
distinct parts; he can impress his 
personality on external matter. In some 
form or other this impulse inspires every 
active man who rises. above the mere struggle 
for existence or greed for money. In every 
field, ability is measured by its creations. 
The investigator, who is caricatured in his 
quest after dry facts, lives on the hope of 
creating from his facts new knowledge of 
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the world. The joy in creative activity is 
more and more recognized as the true 
motive of the farmer or laborer, by dint 
of which his work can be uplifted. If he 
believes he is helping to make a new earth, 
then what was drudgery before becomes 
infused with the pleasure of creation. 

If creative power is so important an 
endowment of man, ought it not to receive 
far larger, more vital recognition in the 
education of the man? At the two ends 
of the educational ladder there is some 
acknowledgment of its importance. The 
theory of the kindergarten rests on it. In 
practice it has largely degenerated into the 
attempt to make study easy. The kinder- 
garten-trained child has seldom learned 
how to apply himself. He has started on 
what seems a royal road to learning; but 
when he reaches the gate into real know!- 
edge where hard work is the only open 
sesame, he cannot enter. At the other end 
of the ladder the college and the technical 
school give it a place; but in the former it 
is very one-sided and in the latter it is 
subordinated to manual dexterity in a 
particular art. In that most important 
period of the intermediate school, when 
the character is becoming less and _ less 
plastic and every force, physical, moral and 
mental, is making a permanent impress, 
this creative instinct is ignored. 

How shall it be given a place? What 
are the best studies, what the best methods 
calculated to associate the delight of pro- 
duction with the development of character? 
Language composition can be so applied as 
to be very valuable. It is to be hoped the 
present ‘‘revival of English’’ will work 
distinctly to that end and not degenerate 
into mere exercise in polishedform. Teachers 
of English—especially college professors, 
who are the proper guides—have a great 
opportunity. Correct writing is dearly 
bought if it is.at the expense of originality. 
But among all educational forces manual 
training is the most effective for bringing 
out creative power. It will be answered at 
once: ‘‘That has been tried and it failed and 
is now relegated to its own narrow sphere. 
It is a useful training for those city children 
who must later work with their hands. It 
is a valuable preparation of a poor boy for 
his future work; but it is not a necessity 
in. the training of every boy’s character.’ 
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But this is because it has been regarded as 
an end in itself. It has been deemed 
valuable because it trained eye and hand ; not 
as a means of training eye and hand as 
instruments of the creative mind. The true 
test of manual training is: What element 
add to character-building? In 
answering this question, we shall find it 
has a deeper and wider efficacy than that 
of training eye and hand. Manual training 
should include music and drawing—all ‘the 
arts—as well as shop and agricultural work. 
In the best manual training all these should 
be codrdinated and made to operate to- 
gether to one end. Such manual training 
becomes the greatest means for developing 
creative power and fostering creative in- 
stinct—for something tangible is produced ; 
something to be seen and possessed. As 
the child’s mind is essentially objective, the 
strongest appeal to it is by means of objects. 
Only the most cultured minds can fully 
appreciate originality in abstract idea. The 
pupil can actually use the product of his 
work. The charm of exercising the creative 
power cannot be realized so forcibly in any 
other way. The training should stimulate 
inventiveness and thence independent 
thought. It is obvious that the object 
made should not be the imitation of a 
pattern, but the combining of fundamental 
forms into new wholes. I see no reason 
why, if properly taught, music should not 
follow this rule as much as carpentering. 

Another need in education is a means of de- 
veloping sympathy. Sympathy, in its widest 
sense, is the capacity of identifying one’s 
self with another, of reproducing his point 
of view, of looking beyond one’s environ- 
ment. No one can deny that this should 
be one of the distinctive marks of an 
educated man. Sympathy is generally 
acknowledged as the one great prerequisite 
for the solution of social questions. The 
generation of brain-workers is 
struggling by every means—college settle- 
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ments, clubs, ‘‘teetotums,’’ etc.—to gain 
a knowledge of the hand-worker’s living 
and thinking as the only basis of a true 
sympathy. Itisa painful and unsatisfactory 
attempt to repair an error. Every man 
ought to grow up in sympathy with all 
types of workers and not have to acquire 
such sympathy late in life when character 
is fixed. Manual training should foster an 
appreciation of the dignity of hand-work 
and a knowledge of the real pleasure in 
good handcraftsmanship. This knowledge 
acquired in youth, while the character is 
democratic, lays the foundation for a most 
important direction of sympathy. 

In so far as manual training is artistic— 
as it ought to be—it trains in refinement 
and accuracy. As the different branches 
of manual training make various demands 
on a boy, they should form part of one 
system. The variety this gives is very 
important in retaining the interest of boys. 

Anything that can prove itself of real 
value in education will finally gain a place 
in every school. It is well to point out, 
however, that experiment has proved that 
considerable time can be taken from books 
and given to manual training without loss 
of efficiency of education; that it also ful- 
fils the requirements of recreation from 
books—that is, it can be made absorbing 
and therefore a change of occupation. 
And in most of its forms manual training 
is good exercise, and therefore can be 
substituted for sports. It crowds out 
nothing which is important, but helps to 
supplant what is generally recognized as a 
pernicious overplus of sports. In fact, 
given an even chance with sports from the 
beginning, it will hold its own without 
any compulsion. What delight children 
take in ‘‘making things’?! From the mud- 
pie period to college life, every child who 
has the opportunity finds more attraction in 
the workshop, garden or studio than in any 
mere playground. 
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WAS BUILT. 


Part I. 


MOHAMMED. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HIRTY-SIX THOUSAND cities and 
towns had been captured and were 

under Moslem rule within little more than 
a quarter of a century after the night when 
Mohammed, with fortune lost and friends 
gone, was compelled to seek safety in flight 
Eight hundred and twenty 


from Mecca. 
years later his followers were forming for 
the final charge which was to sweep from 
the walls of Constantinople the Greek Em- 
peror and Greek Christianity. Another 
half-dozen centuries and William II., Em- 
peror of Germany, the commander of two 
millions of troops in time of peace, of six 
or eight millions in time of war—the most 
powerful Christian force ever gathered 
under arms—is visiting in state at Constan- 
tinople the successor of Mohammed and re- 
ceiving from that potentate the gift of a 
church in Jerusalem, the birthplac: of 
Christianity. 

It is all a very wonderful story, full of 
the unexpected, and rich in dramatic inci- 
dent; and perhaps not without its lessons 
even for our own times. It is not, however, 
proposed to give here anything in the nat- 
ure of a history. Rather it is intended to 
furnish a bird's-eye view, dwelling some- 
what more at length upon the most interest- 
ing features of what are probably the most 
extraordinary pages of the world’s history, 
and addiag such slight connections as may 
be required to enable the reader, unfamiliar 


with the history of the Mohammedan em 
pire, to follow without difficulty. 


* * * 


The imaginative and loving Hagar, going 
forth into the desert indignant at the in- 
justice perpetrated upon her and her son, 
Ishmael, furnishes a clue to the character 
istics of the people who could be traced, 
always in the desert, direct from Ishmael to 
the family of Mohammed. 

In the year A.D. 569 the tribe of Koreish 
was in charge of the Kaaba, the shrine in 
the holy city of Mecca. The religion 
whose rites were practised in this temple, 
was one of forms and superstitions. Doubt- 
less it had contained, in the beginning, 
something of divine breath, as have nearly 
all the world’s religions in their incipiency. 
But when the little Mohammed first entered 
its sacred precincts, there remained almost 
nothing of noble attributes. In their stead 
were stone images, and a meteorite around 
which had been venerable fables. 
There was also a certain worship of the 
stars. 

Mohammed's grandfather, Abdal Mo 
tilleb, was the chief of that branch of the 
tribe which had the temple in its charge. 
His sons seem to have been men of marked 
individuality. Abdallah, especially, was 
noted for his handsome face, lithe figure 
and magnetic personality. If the tradition 
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has anything of truth, his career as bachelor 
terminated in a fatality to the maidens of 
his tribe, two hundred of them having 
perished because of their love for Abdallah 
on the night of his marriage to Amina, 
which fact, if it is a fact, speaks in a flatter- 
ing way for the loveliness of Amina herself. 
Mohammed was their only child. Two 
months after his birth his father died, and 
it is scarcely surprising that this handsome 
Abdallah left his widow in _ poverty. 
Amina,-without resources and in broken 
health, committed Mohammed to the wife 
of a Saadite shepherd, and he was carried 
off to a distant mountain valley. Here he 
remained until his sixth year, when he was 
taken into the family of his grandfather. 
Abdal Motalleb dying shortly afterward, his 
sarly youth came under the direction of a 
wise old uncle, Abu Taleb, who assumed to- 
ward him all the care of a loving father. 
The atmosphere into which Mohammed's 
life was now cast was distinctly a religious 
He not only was in attendance at 
the elaborate ceremonies of the Kaaba, but 
must have heard many discussions of 


one. 


things pertaining to the temple—especially 
during the four months of each year when 


a truce was proclaimed between the hostile 
Arab tribes, at which time the most deadly 
enemies crowded the streets of Mecca, in- 
tent only upon the observance of minute 
religious details. 

All writers agree that Mohammed was 
not only a handsome youth, but generous- 
minded, quick of apprehension, anxious to 
learn concerning everything that came in 
his way, and possessing a strong imagina- 
tion. But if the religious tendencies of 
the Arab were prominent, the commercial 
and warrior sides were still To 
fight and to accumulate what they regarded 
as riches, made up the chief joys of the 
dwellers in the desert, to whom life at its 
best, with its constant was none 
too kind. 

Mohammed at sixteen was carried by 
the force of his surroundings toward the 
common lot. Bright minds, quick to grasp 
and with judgment to execute, were just 
as precious in those days as in modern 
times. Abu Taleb recognized the qualities 
of his nephew, and had him with him 
upon an important expedition to Syria, 
when Mohammed was only fourteen years of 
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age. From sixteen to eighteen, other jour- 
neys were made with his uncle Zobier, and 
also to battle against a hostile tribe, wherein 
he displayed all the qualities valuable in a 
soldier. 

It has been said that when a man who is 
to influence his kind is to be created, he is 
at first sent into the desert to think. Mo- 
hammed now had his opportunity on the 
slow desert marches, and in the long vigils 
under the stars which shine nowhere so 
brightly as through the dry air over the 
desert. Removed from the bustle of the 
towns, he could free his mind from preju- 
dices raised by environment, and think. 
This what is it? God, what? 
Man, whence? Whither? This religion of 
the Kaaba of Mecca, what meant it? 
Whence was it derived? If an evolution, 
how? Under what circumstances? Was 
it best for his people? If not, what would 
be? And so on through the night, until 
the mystery of the rising sun came to dispel 
the shadows and bring him to a participa- 
tion in the active day. 

Some of the caravan trips carried Mo- 
hammed into Syria, where he encountered 
priests of both the Christian and the Jewish 
religion. His bent of mind caused him to 
seek out noted theologians, and it is said 
that he spent many hours in discussing 
with them the intricacies of their beliefs. 
In the seventh century there were in 
Syria an endless number of Christian sects. 
There were Arians, Mariamites, Sabellians, 
Monophysites, Nazareans, Ebionites, Do- 
cetes, Gnostics, Carpocratians, Nestorians, 
each representing special belief. 
The Nestorians had a convent on one of the 
caravan Mohammed and 
his uncle received generous hospitality on 
more than one Sergius, one of 
the most learned Nestorian monks, per- 
ceived the quality of Mohammed’s mind, 
and took great pains to impress the doctrine 
of Nestorian Christianity upon the youth, 
doubtless hoping that in this way he could 
spread the seeds of Nestorian Christianity 
within the Kaaba itself. 

As Mohammed grew older, he entered 
upon the conduct of caravans for other mer- 
chants, and was so invariably successful 
that his services came to be in demand. 
There was at this time in Mecca a rich 
widow, who had, in fact, inherited the fort- 
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unes of her second husband. Mohammed 
was engaged to conduct her caravans into 
Southern Arabia, and returning from 
his expedition, was welcomed by the 
widow herself from her housetop. He 
was at this time a handsome young fellow 
of twenty-five, and the widow forty, though 
still lovely. It seems to have been a case 
of desperate love upon her part. She 
wanted him, and being a woman of unusual 
character, did not hesitate to send a pro- 
posal. The records leave us somewhat in 
doubt as to Mohammed's place in this love 
drama. He was apparently much impressed 
with the condescension of the rich dame, 
and gave immediate acceptance. But, 
whether he was influenced more by fortune 
or by love in his decision, there can be no 
doubt that he speedily became a devoted 
lover, and so remained, without being 
diverted by other charms, until after 
Khadijah’s death. 

The necessity for further seeking of fort- 
une being removed by this marriage, Mo- 
hammed seems to have lost his interest in 
mercantile affairs. He went forth upon 
each journey with more and more of reluc- 
tance, until finally, the result of the last two 
or three expeditions having proved disas- 
trous financially, he gave himself up, with 
his wife’s consent, entirely to speculations 
regarding philosophy and religion. 

There came about this time into his 
household Waraka, a cousin of his wife, 
who helped to turn his mind still farther in 
these directions. Waraka had been a 
speculator in philosophy and religion all 
his life. First a Jew, then a Christian of 
many sects, he was now something of an 
astrologer, and a sort of general guesser 
upon the problems of life. Finding a 
comfortable home with Khadijah, he had 
also a congenial listener in Mohammed, and 
poured forth to him the result of his wan- 
derings in many lands. 

Mohammed, brooding upon the worth- 
lessness of the religion of the Kaaba, which 
served no purpose in bettering the lives of 
the Arabs, but turned them instead into 
mummers, now began to debate the ques- 
tion of a new religion which should take 
the place of these idle ceremonies. That 
his intentions at this time were straightfor- 
ward and high, can scarcely be doubted. I 
shall undertake presently to depart some- 
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what from the accepted view and to show 
that the successful Mohammed was not 
the natural man, but an evolution due to 
his surroundings. 

It required many months of thought be- 
fore Mohammed arrived at the conclusion 
that it was to be his life-work to do away 
with existing Arab superstitions. But 
finally the conclusion was reached, and an- 
nounced to his faithful wife. She gave 
her adhesion immediately, probably having 
shared with him the long course of reason- 
ing which had brought him to his conclu- 
sions. From the hour of this declaration 
until death, she was the devoted follower 
of the new religion. 

It must be borne in mind, in studying the 
character of Mohammed, that nearly all 
that has been said of this period of his life 
was written after the establishment of his 
government at Medina, or after his death, 
when his followers were seeking to support 
partisan purposes by imparting a coloring 
to Mohammed’s early life. Very little 
more attention should be given to these 
stories than to the mass of testimony re- 
garding the miracles of this and other 
parts of his life, and depending solely upon 
interested or credulous witness. 

It seems better to study carefully the pre- 
vious life of the man, the inducements which 
could offer themselves for his course, and 
those parts of his religion which date back 
to this period. 

First. Mohammed was a rich man, to 
whom ambition for further riches or 
worldly honors had apparently ceased to 
appeal. He had studied the condition of 
the tribesmen, and was apparently actuated 
by the truest desire to benefit them by 
substituting for their idolatry an intellect- 
ual religion. 

Second. He could hope personally for 
but little from the struggle which he was 
about to make against superstition. He 
was a man of the world, who knew just 
how deep established custom takes its root, 
and with what an outcry any attack upon 
it is greeted. 

Third. We have as a guide the chief 
tenets which Mohammed put forth at this 
time, and which are radically antagonistic 
to those which subsequently became the 
basis of the Moslem organization. 

To insure a better comprehension of the 
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matter, it may be well to quote some of 
these : 

‘*Do unto another as thou wouldst he 
should do unto thee.”’ 

‘*Deal not unjustly with others and ye 
shall not be dealt with unjustly. If there 
be any debtor under difficulty of paying 
his debt, let his creditor wait until it be 
easy for him to do it; but if he remit it in 
alms it will be better for him.’’ 

‘‘O merchants, falsehood and decep- 
tion are apt to prevail in traffic. He who 
sells a defective thing, concealing its de- 
fect, will provoke the anger of God and 
the curses of the angels.’’ 

‘‘Take not advantage of the necessities 
of another to buy things at a sacrifice; 
rather relieve his indigence.’’ 

‘‘Feed the hungry, visit the sick, and 
free the captive if he be confined un- 
justly.’’ 

‘*Look not scornfully upon thy fellow- 
man, neither walk the earth with inso- 
lence, for God loveth not the arrogant and 
vainglorious.”’ 

‘‘He who is not affectionate to God's 
creatures and to his own children, God will 
not be affectionate to him.’’ 


But the chief reason for believing in the sin- 
cerity of the man at this time, is to be found 


in the fact that for more than ten years 
he had followed a career which brought 
him day by day into a less advantageous 
worldly position. During this time, he 
resorted to no tricks, and his appeals were 
directed entirely to the intellects of those 
who would hear him. Within the first 
three years after his declaration he had 
secured only forty followers, so that he 
could not have been sustained by any feel- 
ing of enthusiasm engendered by the ap- 
proval of considerable numbers. Day after 
day he saw his few followers persecuted, 
his fortune dwindling, and himself held up 
to contumely even by members of his own 
family. After a time, those who had ex- 
pressed belief in him were obliged to fly to 
Abyssinia, which was then ruled by a 
king who was a Nestorian Christian, and a 
man of high qualities. 

Mohammed’s property was now nearly 
gone, and his own life was being constantly 
threatened. A charlatan would have weak- 
ened at this crisis, and abandoned his de- 
sign. Mohammed, ruined in fortune and 
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broken in health, simply sought a retreat 
in an obscure country house. 

Then came the death of Abu Taleb, his 
protector, and soon afterward that of 
Khadijah. Misfortunes had now reached a 
climax, and there seemed nothing for him 
to do but die in ignominy, as ten thousand 
others, who in the world’s history have 
adventured what they estimated to be re- 
forms, have been compelled to do. 

While Mohammed had been witnessing, 
as he supposed, the expiring flickers of his 
fortune, public events of no apparent im- 
portance in themselves, but in reality des- 
tined to change the history of the world, 
had been occurring in Yathreb, since 
known as Medina, a little city lying north 
from Mecca about two hundred and seventy 
miles. Two local parties contended for 
the mastery. Abdallah Ibn Offa, the chief 
of one of the factions, had sought to have 
himself declared king. It was probably 
with a view to defeating the ambitions of 
Abdallah, that Mohammed was encouraged 
to goto Medina. However that may be, his 
fortunes had grown so desperate in Mecca 
that it seems probable but little urging was 
needed. 

Omar Ibn al Khattab, nephew of Abu 
Johl, had undertaken the assassination of 
Mohammed, but before being able to carry 
his plan into execution learned that his 
sister, Amina, and her husband had be- 
come converts. He at first undertook to 
reproach them, but ended by going to Mo- 
hammed and giving his promise of fealty. 
Omar was noted for his personal strength 
and courage, and in connection with 
Hamza, an uncle of Mohammed, and a 
noted warrior who had taken up his 
nephew’s cause mainly because of Mo- 
hammed's kinship, constituted the first nu- 
cleus of that physical force which was 
presentiy to overrun the world. 

The flight to Medina was undertaken 
secretly, but the historians of El Islam 
embellished it with many dangers and 
escapes, so evidently concocted for the 
purpose of making it all seem miraculous, 
that they are scarcely worthy of recital. 
Suffice it to say that Mohammed, reaching 
Medina in safety, made a theatrical entrance 
into the city clad in a white robe and sur- 
rounded by his followers. 

Mohammed now found himself for the 
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first time at the head of a party which 
comprised not merely humble religious fol- 
lowers, but a number of warriors of renown. 
He had preached at Mecca a mission of 
‘*peace on earth and good will to men,”’ 
and had been spat upon and thrown out 
for his pains. Khadijah, the faithful 
admirer of his doctrines of good will, was 
dead. He himself was well along in 
years, and certainly had every reason to be 
skeptical of human kindliness. 

Perhaps the perils through which he had 
so recently passed had imparted to his 
mind a tinge of bitterness and a desire for 
punishment upon those whom he had 
sought to aid and who had driven him 
forth with insults. 

At all events, in assuming the headship 
of a political party he had chosen to be no 
longer his own master. Events were from 
this time forward to force his hand. His 
new companions, girt with simitar, were 
not altogether meek and lowly. They had 
an eye to the fleshpots. 

The old Mohammed of noble ideals and 
ten years of patient submission to persecu- 
tion, was about to be swallowed up in the 
new Mohammed, who in turn was to be an 


evolution such as his surroundings should 
compel him to be. 
Mohammed soon found himself 


con- 
fronted with difficult problems. There 
were threatenings from many quarters, and 
his first work must be to strengthen his 
power. Medina contained many influential 
Jews whose enmity might be disastrous to 
the maintenance of his leadership, and there 
were Christians whom it would be likewise 
necessary to conciliate. His position was 
as yet so insecure that a single undiplo- 
matic move might end in disaster. For 
the time being, philosophical dreaming 
must give way to active politics. He 
undertook to conciliate the Jews by model- 
ing many dogmas of the new religion upon 
their own, and incorporating bodily into 
his ritual many of their fasts and other 
observances, Jerusalem itself being chosen 
as the Kebla toward which the devout 
should turn in time of prayers. 
Conciliation was the watchword of the 
hour—Jews, Christians, Arabs and Persians 
each receiving recognition in the new 
forms. Khadijah being dead, Mohammed 
bethought him of the expedient of mar- 
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riage to cement his strength. In rapid suc- 
cession he added wife after wife, mostly 
selected with a view to insure the fealty of 
some one or other of the powerful chief- 
tains whose fortunes he wished to bind to 
his own. 

It is difficult to recognize in this crafty 
new Mohammed—this strong administrator 
and man of affairs—the dreamer of the 
grotto of Mount Hara. We must believe 
that at this period of his life, his character 
underwent a complete revolution. The old 
story of man’s temptation was repeated. 
On the one side, he beheld himself the 
philosopher who would better man- 
kind but whom mankind spurned with 
ridicule, passing down to a dishonored 
grave. On the other, he might be the un- 
scrupulous man of affairs, ready to trade 
on the weaknesses of those who would 
spurn him, and marching ever toward what 
the world calls success; but this success 
would be at the expense of all that he had 
for forty years held up to himself as high 
and noble. 

We may picture long nights spent in 
mental wrestling before opportunism finally 
got the upper hand. Doubtless many 
things came up on every side to persuade 
him that expediency was the only way out, 
and that even for the people at large it 
would in the long run prove the more ad- 
vantageous policy. It is in this way that 
the politician of all times has permitted 
himself license for every sort of departure 
from his ideals. And while he debated 
with himself, inexorable events were moving 
to force a surrender of principle. 

The warrior following had gradually 
increased until it had become formidable. 
Inaction meant decay. Forays were ac- 
cordingly made upon the caravans of the 
Koreishites returning to Mecca, and success 
attended. After these first experiments, it 
became day by day more evident that one of 
two policies must be determined upon. 
Either Mohammed must expect to see ‘his 
followers drop away, or he must afford them 
such excuse for the gratification of their nat- 
ural inclinations as would arouse them to 
enthusiasm and bring new recruits to his 
standard. 

It is not altogether certain that he recog- 
nized at this time the opportunity which 
the peculiar conditions of Arabia presented 
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to him who would enter upon a career of 
conquest. The world had never trained a 
more perfect host of warriors than were 
these hardy tribes of the desert. They 
lived in the simplest style, on spare food, and 
with constant experience under the sun and 
stars. Over the long desert stretches the 
eye wandered free or lost itself in the 
mirage. All this begot both hardihood 
and imagination. 

Slight of figure and spare, but capa- 
ble of sustaining the greatest fatigues; 
trained through the centuries to extraordi- 
nary skill in the use of simitar, bow and 
lance, and the management of horses and 
camels; their minds quickened by the 
necessity for expedient, and for individual 
thought, they were singly and in a mass 
the material for the ideal soldier. 

It remained only for some capable mind 
to bring these born soldiers into an organi- 
zation which might sweep the world. The 


desert itself constituted a natural retreat; 
no army recruited in more luxurious climes 
could encounter its perils with impunity. 
The Arabs had possessed next to no prop- 
erty; they had not been worth the con- 
quering; this, and the treeless, waterless 


barriers, had kept them for centuries beyond 
the reach of avaricious or ambitious 
monarchs. 

It would seem as if Mohammed had de- 
liberately gone to work at this time upon a 
scheme of organization which would bring 
these people together and unite them upon 
a scheme of conquest. No longer were his 
teachings merciful. Bloodshed had become 
a factor in the spreading of his religion. 

Men respect and women admire force. 
Therefore he would employ it. Four-fifths 
of mankind had refused the religion of 
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Christ preached in mercy and love. He 
would give humanity an understandable 
argument to which it would accede. 

But in order that his Arabs should fight 
intrepidly and without question, they must 
have their reward. He would create a 
paradise much more defined than the 
Jewish or Christian heaven, to which the 
soldier dying in battle should go with- 
out doubt and without delay. Polygamy 
was already an institution in Mecca and in 
Medina. He would not interfere with 
the privileges of those who practised it; 
and he would create a new and original 
polygamy of the heavenly sort for the 
benefit of those who should die in battle. 
And here again there remained nothing 
undefined; ninety and nine houris, each 
described with the fullest care as to the 
specifications, were to be the share of him 
who fell on the field of action. 

One more ingenious tenct 
To him to whom it was ordained to die, 
death would come at the hour, minute 
and second at which it had been ordained, 
so that the Arab might just as well perish 
in battle as in bed, for die he must at the 
appointed moment. 

We have not up to this time taken ac- 
count of Mohammed's pretended trip to the 
seventh heaven. Moslem historians describe 
it as having occurred before his flight from 
Mecca, but it is to be doubted if Mohammed 
made claim to this experience before leav- 
ing that city. The Koran was communi- 
cated to Mohammed upon this occasion. 
It seems likely that in inventing his book of 
laws for the government of the new re- 
ligion, Mohammed found it convenient to 
antedate its pretended reception in order 
to give it greater weight. 


was added. 


(To be continued.) 





IN THE WORLD " 


OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 


—* 


PoveéHE Month in England.—tThe publishing season so far has 

> proved somewhat of a disappointment. Few literary efforts of any mark 

have come to light, though hosts of books have been issued, dealing 

with contemporary events and interests. The newspaper pages which 

are usually allotted to art, show a sad decline, being eked out with 

matters of drier interest. All of which is perfectly in accord with the 

general feeling in the air. The moment is scarcely propitious for art 

activity. The world is acting out its history with an unprecedented 

self-consciousness, and all minds are drawn into the process, each with its degree of 

discernment or blindness. The individual life in its human setting and in its touch 

with the Infinite, which must ever remain the great inspiration of creative art, is at 

present blurred out in the general vision, and the soul exercises itself with quite a 

different class of emotion, not less poignant and satisfying whilst the mood lasts. 

For the excitement arising out of the transaction of national business and the contem- 

plation of corporate humanity induced thereby, is decidedly complex in character. It 
includes, in the first place, the immeasurable pleasure of following the 
written or spoken contention, in harmony with personal conviction, 
and woven into an ethical web that increases the profound emotion of 
the hearer. Human nature—for the most part with a supreme uncon- 
sciousness that it may sometimes be cheating itself—loves, nay, even 
demands, to be shown a large morality at the root of its desires; so 
that choice ethical phrases that fall trippingly from tongue and pen are 
inevitably involved in the statement of corporate policies of every kind. 
Then there is the undoubted esthetic element arising from traditional 
associations and sentiments, involving color and romance, with corre- 
sponding thrills and emotions. So that in the times themselves 

Art finds a sufficiently formidable rival. 

Yet, though all sections of the community seem to be absorbed just now in these 
sterner emotions and interests, there are a great many minds in which a reaction must 
soon follow. The kindness of life and its gentler amenities may then make their appeal, 
the quiet picture and the delicious moment. The peasant woman off the beaten track 
who gives you of her milk and the flowers of her garden, satisfied for payment with 
your delight in both, the brown-sailed fishing-boat on a calm sea in the sunshine, the 
Dutch picture of old-world life where the stately dame, richly attired, sits in her palatial 
parlor, to whose pillared splendor pots, pans, vegetables and poultry are no dishonor— 
how alien to the spirit of the moment seem things such as these! But let us hope that 
next Christmas will find the snowy landscape, the Yule log and the good old ghosts 
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being welcomed back again, instead of the showy battle-scenes which have this Christ- 
mas usurped their place in the supplements to the illustrated journals. 

Just now, therefore, Maeterlinck’s new volume of essays—‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny’’— 
is doubly welcome. The rendering into English is the work of Mr. Alfred Sutro, and 
Mr. George Allen has presented it in worthy shape. The literary position of Maeterlinck 

is very difficult to define at present. No doubt he is looked at 
askance even by many cultured people. But the Maeterlinck 
these essays reveal is not the Maeterlinck of common conception, 
fatally associated with his first efforts, those mystic attempts to 
render pure beauty by the weaving together of stock esthetic ele- 
ments in a way that disdained and defied every-day intelligence. 
‘*Wisdom and Destiny’’ has but little affinity with those undoubt- 
edly tentative products, whose mise-en-sctne might be some 
vague region of space, far indeed from this earth. The thought 
it comprises has reference to every-day life, or rather those as- 
pects of it with which we are concerned when we commune 
with ourselves. In one respect only does this latest work of 
Maeterlinck offer any striking parallel with his earlier—that 
while there he strove for pure beauty, he strives here for pure 
wisdom. It is the wisdom that concerns every human being in his human ca- 
pacity, that is independent of circumstances—geographical, material, social; and 
emperor and worker equally may yield themselves to the delight of its flowing 
sentences. It is good sense, touched with artistry, and instinct with qualities 
that charm. And yet it is much more than this, for Maeterlinck faces existence 
unflinchingly, pleading with modesty, quiet dignity and tolerance. His thought 
is essentially modern—in fact, this littke work may be described as the highest 
thought of to-day, which has been passed through the soul of an artist, imbued with 
his personal touch, and colored by his personal vision; so that the fearless criticism of 
the modern mind is transmuted by the sun-loving artist temperament into a gospel of 
happiness! The acceptance of Maeterlinck as a literary force, though it must be retarded 
by the somewhat general notion that he is a mere literary eccentricity, affected by sham 
superior persons, will no doubt come about in time, for he has now shown that the 
blood in him is real and true. A word as to the merits of the translation. Though I 
have not had the opportunity of comparing it with the original, I have seen complaints 
that several passages have been tampered with—a kind of offense, generally speaking, 
which should not be lightly overlooked. Mr. Sutro, however, 
has certainly imparted a glowing sweetness to his periods and has 
presented the thought with great clarity, and with a calm gentle- 
ness that is Maeterlinck’s own. I strongly object, though, to 
the introduction. Let my book contain between its covers the 
word of the man to whom I delight to listen. All else thrust in 
is an abomination. 

It is amusing to light upon a distinctly Maeterlinckian theme 

in a new novel, presented in a most un-Maeterlinckian manner. 

‘*The Unattainable,’’ by Myra Swann, is the tragedy of a man, 

his wife, and the heroine—a dear and sincere friend of both. pte nal 

The first and third become deeply attached, but the heroine is _ te 

loyal throughout, the wife dying without ever suspecting. It 

is, of course, the presentation of a position and not of a sequence, 

but Myra Swann has not quite understood this aspect of her own 

conception. In the play in which Maeterlinck has embodied a very similar idea, he 
reduced the background to a vague minimum, endeavoring to bring out all that the 
position held of beauty and pity. Myra Swann has not only set her version against a 
vivid background of Philistine life, her delineation of which is perhaps the best thing 
in the book, but has mistakenly endeavored to create the semblance of a plot by 
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developing the position and introducing complications—among others, a suitor for the 
heroine’s hand who is so colorless a personage that it is difficult to tolerate his presence. 
Though the author writes nicely and pleasingly and certainly has claims to attention, 
her hand falters as she approaches the end. 

‘‘Our most beautiful thought,’’ says Maeterlinck, ‘‘does no more than pass 
through our intelligence; and none would imagine that the harvest must have been 
reaped in the road because it is seen passing by.’’ Here is the germ of a modern 
development in psychology which is receiving much attention just now and to which 
Dr. Alfred T. Schofield has just devoted a very interesting volume. In ‘‘The Un- 

A conscious Mind’’ he has not so much set out to do original work 
Literary as to collate the most pregnant statements of the greatest authori- 
HEROINE ties both for and against this new theory of mind. After weigh- 

ing the evidence, Dr. Schofield proceeds to trace the effect of its 
acceptance on educational and medical processes. The teach- 
ing has been often enunciated of late years. Briefly, the idea is 
that the human mind works for the most part quite independently, 
only the results passing into consciousness, which is as a mere illu- 
minated portion of the whole. Those who don’t like psychology 
may read the book for its anecdotes; for psychology, like morality, 
drives home its case by—fables? Here is an example of the 
working of my own ‘‘Unconscious Mind.’’ Running ‘my eye 
hastily over the columns of a weekly literary journal, I vaguely noticed a passage 
quoted from a recent novel and held up to ridicule, and reading it through with equal 
vagueness I had no feeling of disagreement with the reviewer. A few days later I 
happened to be reading *‘A Writer of Books,’’ by George Paston, a lady author whose 
real name I do not know, and came across a passage which I admired for its fidelity and 
naturalness. My subliminal consciousness, as these modern psychologists have it, must 


have set to work on the two experiences, for two or three days later it suddenly sent 
up into my more familiar consciousness the message—quite apropos of nothing—that 
the two passages were one and the same. Verification was easy, and then it appeared 
that if the passage were isolated, it might lend itself to ridicule, but read in its place. 
with all the previous portion of the book in the reader’s mind, it took on quite a 
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different ‘*value.’’ A critic might as well cut out the white which, in an impressionistic 
sketch, becomes moonlight, and suggest that it is very bad moonlight. For the rest, 
George Paston’s novel is certainly to be recommended. I don’t entirely like it, but it 
has vivid and memorable qualities which I cannot recollect having seen sufficiently dwelt 
upon. It is unfortunate that the subject may turn readers away, as it is the study of a 
modern girl who chose letters as her profession, partly from inclination, partly as 
another girl might have chosen typewriting. The trying aspect of the book is its 
professional detail, the more especially so as one feels that the heroine was no genius and 
that the profession was only superficially part of the character. There is, however, 
strong grip in the book, good character perception, and a great sense of reality. The 
story plunges effectively into contemporary workaday London life, but it is somewhat 
marred by the active militancy that has crept into it. 

More marked attention has perhaps been given to Mr. Harold Frederic’s ‘‘Gloria 
Mundi’’ than to any other recent work of fiction. The interest attaching to its publi- 
cation was saddened by reason of the author’s decease and the attendant circumstances. 
which are now under inquiry in a court of justice. Mr. Frederic was very popular 
among men of letters here, and most reviewers have felt how typical the work is of the 
author and how instinct with his personality. It has found invariable appreciation, 
though the final estimates vary greatly. The readers of THe CosmopoiTaNn have already 
enjoyed the privilege of reading and appraising ‘‘Gloria Mundi,’’ and so any account of 
it here would be superfluous. 

Louis ZANGWILL. 
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